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LINCOLN AND AGRICULTURE 
By Earte D. Ross* 


In the spring of 1862, with the session’s work unfinished, 
Galusha Grow, the mercurial young Speaker, wrote to the leading 
editor of his party, under guise of private opinion, that Congress 
was “redeeming in good faith all its pledges to the People. 

. It may seem to the country to move slowly, but no Con- 
gress before it has, in the same time, accomplished so much for 
the future greatness and glory of the Republic.”! Two months 
later Greeley’s editorial review of “The XXXVIIth Congress 
and its Acts” was no less superlative: “When compared with the 


* Mr. Ross has been associate professor of history at Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts since 1923. He received a Ph.B. degree (1909) 
and a Ph.M. degree (1910) at Syracuse University, and an A.M. degree (1912) 
and a Ph.D degree (1915) at Cornell University, having studied at the University 
of Wisconsin during 1913-14. Before going to Iowa State College he taught at 
Muhlenberg College, Missouri Wesleyan College, Simpson College, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, and North Dakota Agricultural College. He is the author 
of The Liberal Republican Movement (New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1919) and 
editor (with L. B. Schmidt) of Readings in the Economic History of American 
Agriculture (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925) and a contributor to 
various educational and historical journals. He has done considerable research 
on the dairy industry and is planning to publish at a later date a study of the 
development of dairying in the Middle West, with especial reference to Iowa. 
Recently, he has been making a study of the agricultural interests and policies 
of great American public leaders. His study of this phase of Roosevelt’s activi- 
ties appeared under the title Roosevelt and Agriculture in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review for December, 1927. His study of Benjamin Franklin as an 
Eighteenth Century Agricultural Leader appeared in the Journal of Political 
Economy for February, 1929. The paper here printed is the third of this series 
and was read by Mr. Ross at a joint meeting of the Agricultural History Society 
with the American Historical Association at Indianapolis, Indiana, December 
29, 1928. 

1 Grow to Greeley, May 16, 1862, NV. Y. Tribune, May 20, 1862. 
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number and magnitude of the measures it has matured, the 
annals of all preceding Congresses dwindle into utter insignifi- 
cance.” Similar claims by partisan speakers and editors have 
long been the conventional accompaniment of the expiration of 
each successive Congress, but seldom have such complacent hyper- 
boles had as real a basis in legislative record. Indeed, the leaders 
of the sixties were building more significantly and enduringly 
than they realized; it was inevitable that war measures of tem- 
porary application should be more emphasized than less striking 
policies of far-reaching future potentialities? Then, too, the 
outlines of the evolving industrial régime under which these basic 
laws were to find opportunity were at most but dimly visioned. 
With the additional and supplemental enactments of the other 
war Congress these measures embodied the free-soil agricultural- 
industrial legislative program, the realization, with inevitable 
compromises and dilutions, of the constructive material aims of 
the allied interests that had opposed the pretensions of the planter 
aristocracy. ‘This legislative triumph, however disproportioned 
in its benefits, was to have far greater potency than the triumph 
of arms. 

In relation to these crucial economic and social departures it is 
natural to consider the ideas and policies of the man who had 
come into the leadership of the dominant party as the champion 
of its fundamental principle, as well as the most available repre- 
sentative of its diverse interests. The present paper essays such 
an investigation for the agricultural portion of the program. At 
the outset certain questions are suggested: did Lincoln have any 
definite views regarding the present and future of the basic occu- 
pation; did he have an essential part in the enactment of the new 
laws; did he give special attention to their administration; and, 
finally, did he recognize conflicting interests between the agricul- 
tural and the industrial elements of his supporters? As a back- 
ground for Lincoln’s agricultural policies as president it is neces- 


2 Ibid., July 22, 1862. 

3 For instance, the only agricultural measure mentioned in Grow’s letter was 
the homestead act, and Greeley’s editorial made no mention of the college land 
grantact. The press in general gave surprisingly slight attention to the measures. 
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sary to review briefly his early farming experiences and contacts 
and his public record on questions affecting this interest. 

At first thought one might conclude that Lincoln’s early ex- 
periences had fitted him admirably to appreciate the conditions 
and needs of the nation’s agriculture. Certainly up to his major- 
ity as a member of a pioneering family on successive frontiers of 
Indiana and Illinois and as a neighborhood hired man he was 
engaged in farm work, of a sort, and associating with rural people. 
Lord Curzon, in highly generalized phrase, said that he was a 
“country farmer and a district lawyer before he became a states- 
man,’’* and a recent biographer regards him as a “‘peasant’’ be- 
fore he had come under the sophisticating influences of the White 
House.’ The early agricultural environment provided the ma- 
terials for his stories and occasionally for the illustrations of his 
speeches. 

But before concluding that these experiences gave Lincoln a 
thorough and sympathetic understanding of the country’s farm- 
ing realities one must consider the peculiar occupational stage 
and the restricted social outlook—a life of pioneer exploitation 
rather than of settled cultivation. He was the man of the ax 
rather than of the hoe, and never of the reaper. The family 
settlement in Indiana, relates the campaign autobiography, was 
“in an unbroken forest, and the clearing away of surplus wood was 
the great task ahead. Abraham, though very young, was large 
of his age, and had an ax put into his hands at once; and from that 
till within his twenty-third year he was almost constantly handl- 
ing that most useful instrument. ... .”? The rail-splitter 
tradition, so skillfully promoted by Dick Oglesby, marked Lin- 
coln as distinctively the frontiersman as did the log-cabin 
Harrison. 
* Quoted by W. E. Barton, The Life of Abraham Lincoln (Indianapolis, 1925), II, 
225. 

5 N. W. Stephenson, Lincoln (Indianapolis, 1922), 341. 

6A. K. McClure, Yarns and Stories by Abraham Lincoln (Chicago, n.d.) 23, 34, 
58, 90, 99, 132, 153, 247, 257; Ida M. Tarbell, In the Footsteps of the Lincolns (New 
York, 1924), 137; Barton, op. cit., II, 220, 311. 

7, J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds., Abraham Lincoln, Complete Works (New 
York, 1902), I, 639. 

§ Tarbell, op. cit., 392; J. McCan Davis, “Origin of the Lincoln Rail as Related 
by Governor Oglesby,”’ Century, LX (1900), 271-275. 
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As a matter of fact, for settled, humdrum farm work the young 
Lincoln never had enthusiasm and grew to have an active aver- 
sion. He left the farm as soon as paternal obligation permitted, 
after long impatience at the restricted social contact,® thus, a 
biographer suggests, missing the opportunity of becoming an in- 
fluential agricultural leader in south-western Indiana'°—an “‘op- 
tion’”’ never considered by the possessor. In recounting his early 
struggles, both to point the lesson of labor opportunity and to 
refute charges that his party was aristocratic, he cited the seem- 
ingly more picturesque woodman and boatman experiences." 
When the mercantile ventures failed so completely he considered 
the blacksmith’s trade but gave no thought to the obvious career 
of the land." In a period and region in which property in land 
constituted the great source of wealth he was neither an investor 
nor a speculator. His two small tracts of military bounty lands 
in Iowa, for which he had a sentimental attachment, were his 
only agricultural property.“ “As to your farm matter,” he 
wrote to Speed in 1842, “I have no sympathy with you. Ihave 
no farm, nor ever expect to have, and consequently have not 
studied the subject enough to be much interested with it.’’™ 

Personally, then, both from unfortunate early experience and 
from natural temperament, the occupation had no interest for 
him, but he was fully aware of its predominant place in the prog- 
ress of his section. The farming class was the most important 
because the most numerous and their interest, however he con- 
ceived it, should be safeguarded and promoted above every 
other.*5 While personally indifferent to the income possibilities 


®* W. H. Herndon and J. W. Weik, Herndon’s Lincoln—The True Story of a Great 
Life—the History and Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln (Springfield, n.d.), 
I, 62; J. W. Weik, The Real Lincoln (Boston, 1922), 241; J. G. Nicolay and John 
Hay, Abraham Lincoln, A History (New York, 1890), I, 44. 

10 Tarbell, op. cit., 131-132. 

11 To M. M. Morris, Mar. 26, 1843, Complete Works, I, 80; Herndon and Weik, 
op. cit., I, 195. 

12 Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., I, 109. 

13 Herndon and Weik, op. cit., I, 100-101; E. R. Harlan, ‘‘Lincoln’s Iowa Land,”’ 
Annals of Iowa, Third Series, XV (1927), 621-623. 
14 Complete Works, I, 65. 
15 Tbid., 577. 
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of wheat and corn and hogs he could not be wholly unaware, as 
he rode the circuit, of the transition that was going on in prairie 
agriculture in the fifties. In his address at the Wisconsin state 
fair, in 1859, he emphasized the startling reduction in grain yield 
and suggested the obvious desirability of more intensive culti- 
vation."* His mechanical bent gave him an especial interest in 
the much discussed steam plow experiment, and he made some 
ingenious, if wholly impracticable, suggestions for overcoming 
the obstructing difficulties.1’7 A true son of the prairies he had 
small appreciation of any other sort of agriculture. New Eng- 
land soil, he told a Connecticut audience, in 1860, was so poor 
that it would scarce sprout black-eyed beans'*—a sentiment simi- 
lar to that of Senator Wilkinson of Minnesota who argued that 
Rhode Island did not need an agricultural college since her re- 
turn for wheat production was only forty-nine bushels.'® In 
economic and social outlook these were truly the “prairie years.” 

They were no less so politically. Lincoln’s early public career 
can be best understood as that of an ardent champion, promoter, 
booster of his section, state, and locality. A Henry Clay Whig 
attracted by the personality of the leader and his appealing proj- 
ects of western development,** the prairie lawyer apparently 
never realized the underlying eastern industrial basis of the 
American System. He saw it rather, as Clay intended wester- 
ners to see it, as the means of developing and modernizing the 
prairie west. Choice of party, in so far as definitely reasoned, 
seems thus to have been based mainly upon considerations of 
supposed sectional interests. While the official biographers are 
careful to explain that Lincoln was a Whig because the “better 
sort of people” of his region belonged to that party,” it is note- 
worthy that when he came to his great struggle for his section in 
1858 he was brought to the frank admission that ‘‘much of the 

16 Tbid., 577-579; Transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, 1858- 
1859 (Madison, Wis., 1860), 289-292. 

17 Complete Works, I, 579-580. 

18 Jbid., 625. 

19 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 2395. 


20 Complete Works, I, 299; Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., I, 102, 105. 
21 Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., I, 104. 
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plain old Democracy is with us, while nearly all the old exclusive 
silk-stocking Whiggery is against us.’ If, at a later day, 
Lincoln could say that what he did he did for the Union, at this 
stage of his career he could have said no less truly that what he 
did he did for Illinois. 

Transporation was the sine gua non of middle-western progress, 
hence he aspired ardently and recklessly to be an Illinois DeWitt 
Clinton,” and later, as opportunity offered, promoted railroads 
as zealously as Douglas himself. Tariffs were expected to 
open home markets for the products of the western farms, there- 
fore he was a protectionist.2> On the paramount western issue of 
the public lands his attitude was broad enough to include all 
proposals for alienation, conflicting as these plans are generally 
represented to have been: Clay distribution he endorsed “to 
enable our State, in common with others, to dig canals and con- 
struct railroads without borrowing money and paying the inter- 
est on it; Benton graduation and Calhoun cession the young 
legislator combined ingeniously in a single resolution;?’ grants 
for all purposes and under any available conditions he found 
acceptable. His attitude toward the great federal bounty was 
largely opportunist; the landed states should get the best terms 
that they could from the landless who would always be in the 
majority.** 

The free-soil position, taken with considerable reluctance,*® 
marked an advance both in social and national consciousness, 
but was still in full harmony with this devotion to his section’s 
welfare. The determining opportunity for the western settler, 
and consequently the great attraction to the west for those of 


22 To Dr. A. G. Henry, Nov. 19, 1858, Complete Works, I, 521. 

23 Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., I, 131-132, 137; Herndon and Weik, op. cit., I, 
174-175. 

24 Complete Works, I, 131, 150; J. W. Starr, Jr., Lincoln and the Railroads (New 
York, 1927), 42-45. 

25 Complete Works, I, 91-95. 

26 Ibid., 7. 

27 Tbid., 19-20, 37. 

28 Jbid., 119-120, 150-151. 

29 Cf. A. C. Cole, “Lincoln and the Illinois Radical Republicans,’’ Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, IV (1918), 419. 
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other sections, was in the possibility of becoming landed proprie- 
tors in that progressive cycle which Lincoln from his peculiarly 
favored environment believed naturally established for the coun- 
try, laborer, small owner, employer. The mud-sill basis of society 
was entirely incompatible with that property-holding democracy 
which characterized the Northwest.*° 

Starting his defense of these interests on the high plane of ab- 
stract rights based upon the Declaration of Independence, Lin- 
coln and his fellow workers were forced ere long to come down to 
very definite practical proposals. After the party’s defeat in 
1856 and 1858 the initial idealism gave way more and more 
before demands to “‘do something” in a material way for differ- 
ent sections and different interests.*t Greeley’s complaint to 
Herndon, in 1858, ‘“The Republican standard is too high; we want 
something practical,’’*? voiced the sentiments of an increasing 
number of free-soilers. The growing manufacturing group, re- 
gardless of party, held to a draw for the past twenty years, were 
looking to free-soil in terms of protection. The strategically 
located German and Scandinavian elements were interested 
mainly in facilitating New World opportunity by the long-sought 
homestead. Western promoters had been contending for na- 
tional aid to a trans-continental railroad and eastern capitalists 
were willing to undertake such a project for sufficient induce- 
ment. Agricultural societies and journals had been urging the 
expansion of the patent office clerkship into an independent de- 
partment. Educational reformers had been agitating for federal 
aid for industrial colleges. The realization of all of these proj- 
ects of national aid centering in the free sections had been 
blocked by the concerted opposition of the slave sections, and 
all the promoters saw in the new free-soil party their particular 
opportunity. 

The Republican platform recognized the most pressing of these 


3° Complete Works, I, 179, 197, 581-582, 625. 

31 Cf. W. E. Dodd, ‘‘The Fight for the Northwest,’’ American Historical Review, 
XVI (1911), 785; C. A. and M. R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New 
York, 1927), II, 34, 56-57. 

32 Herndon and Weik, op. cit., II, 395. 
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desires, and their standard bearer was put forward as a safe and 
sane old-line Whig who would both protect property rights and . 
sanction their proposed encouragement.* Scrupulous adher- 
ence to the inherited Whig doctrine that the candidate must not 
deviate from his party’s official pronouncement by one jot or 
tittle freed Lincoln from any possible embarrassment in explain- 
ing or amplifying Republican declarations and promises.** As 
president he was thus in a position to indorse, although in ac- 
cordance with long-held conviction, not actively to promote* 
the practical economic program to which the varied elements 
who had banded together in the party of free men and free soil 
were committed. 

Of the agricultural proposals that for a new federal establish- 
ment, involving merely an administrative extension and a com- 
paratively modest appropriation, was the most obvious and the 
least open to serious opposition. The utter futility of ‘‘patent 
office agriculture’ had long been recognized and all through the 
fifties there had been an agitation centering in the United States 
Agricultural Society for a bureau or department with powers com- 
mensurate with the great interest involved.** The proposals 
ranged from the mere separation of the work from the patent 
office to the creation of a department in the cabinet. The ad- 
ministration obviously had the opportunity of influencing largely 
the nature of the new organization. 

The Commissioner of Patents in his report for 1861 took the 
more advanced position in recommending the creation of “a 
Ministry of Industry, with three bureaus—one agricultural, one 
mechanical, and one commercial’”’ with a commissioner at the 


33 Dodd, loc. cit., 786; Beard, op. cit., II, 32. 

* To G. Y. Tams, Sept. 22, 1860, Complete Works, I, 651; Beard, op. cit., II, 34. 

35 Complete Works, I, 134, 139, 679. 

** Richard Yates to J. B. Turner, June 25, 1852, Mary T. Carriel, Life of Jona- 
than Baldwin Turner (Jacksonville, Ill., 1911), 110; American Agriculturist, 1861, 
June, p. 189, July, p. 224, 1862, Apr., p. 104, May, p. 138; Country Gentleman, Feb. 
16, 1860, p. 112, Jan. 1, 1863, p. 9; Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 1862, Mar. 8, p. 77, 
May 3, p. 142, May 10, p. 149. H. B. Learned, The President’s Cabinet (New 
Haven, 1912) 321-328. 
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head.*? His superior, Secretary of the Interior Caleb B. Smith, 
was more conservative in suggesting a bureau of agriculture 
and statistics within his department.** The President in his first 
message followed the Secretary in a very modest proposal: 
“Agriculture, confessedly the largest interest of the nation, has 
not a department nor a bureau. ... . While it is fortunate 
that this great interest is so independent in its nature as to not 
have demanded and extorted more from the Government, I re- 
spectfully ask Congress to consider whether something more 
can not be given voluntarily with great advantage. . 
While I make no suggestions as to details, I venture the opinion 
that an agricultural and statistical bureau might profitably be 
organized.’’*® The bill as originally presented in the House was 
based upon this suggestion, but in the agricultural committee, 
which included such supporters as Owen Lovejoy and Charles 
B. Calvert, provision was made for an independent department 
with a commissioner.*® In the Senate the opponents of the meas- 
ure appealed to the executive recommendation and sought un- 
availingly to restrict the organization to an Interior Department 
bureau.*! The act, while a great advance for the occupation, 
was a compromise between the two extreme positions. It is 
evident that the supporters of more complete recognition of 
agriculture received no aid from the executive. The President 
seems to have been much impressed with the provision that was 
being made for the farmers’ interests and in his message the fol- 
lowing December referred to the “‘liberal basis’’ upon which the 
new department had been organized.” 

Limited as its status and functions were, the new department 
had large possibilities provided, as leading agricultural journals 


*7 Report of the Commissioner of Patents, 1861, Agriculture, 5-20. For aninter- 
esting analysis and criticism of this recommendation, see editorial in N. Y. 
Tribune, May 30, 1862. 

*8 Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1861, 451-452. 

°° J. D. Richardson, ed., Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Washington, 
1897), VI, 52-53. 

*° Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 218, 855-857; Country Gentleman, Mar. 13, 
1862, p. 176; Prairie Farmer, June 14, 1862, p. 376. 

*! Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 1756-1757, 1916, 2016-2017. 
#2 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VI, 133. 
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pointed out, it could be put under competent leadership and be 
free from politics.“ Unhappily, incompetence and _ political 
manipulation were present from the start. The organic act was 
lobbied for by the supporters of the superintendent of the agricul- 
tural division of the patent office and his claims were pressed so 
effectively with the President and senators that no other candi- 
dates were given serious consideration. Recognized leaders like 
B. P. Johnson of New York, John H. Klippart of Ohio, and John 
A. Kennicott and Jonathan B. Turner of Illinois were thus passed 
over for a man more skilled in the art of congressional wire-pull- 
ing than in the science of agriculture. Isaac Newton, the first 
commissioner of agriculture, was a Pennsylvania dairy farmer who 
in serving as purveyor to the White House and other official 
families had formed connections that he was able to utilize in 
promoting his ambitions. His relations with Lincoln were inti- 
mate and he was designated for the patent office post with the 
intent of his promotion to the new establishment.“ 

The appointment aroused immediate and vigorous protest 
from leading agricultural journals. The new Commissioner was 
accused of incompetence to the point of illiteracy, of waste and 
malfesance in the purchase and distribution of seeds and plants, 
and intrigues with congressmen for personal ends.“ Against 
these grave accusations defenders, in the first years, were not 

43 American Agriculturist, 1862, Mar., p. 68, June, p. 164; Moore’s Rural New 


Yorker, May 10, 1862, p. 149; Maine Farmer, quoted in ibid., Aug. 23, 1862, p. 270; 
Iowa Homestead, June 19, 1862, p. 165. 

44 Country Gentleman, Apr. 10, 1862, p. 241; American Agriculturist, May, 1862, 
p. 136; Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 1862, Aug. 30, p. 277, Nov. 8, p. 358; N. Y. Argus, 
quoted in ibid., July 26, p. 238; Gardener’s Monthly (Philadelphia), July, 1867, p. 
216; T. C. Pease and J. G. Randall, eds., Diary of Orville Hickman Browning 
(Springfield, Ill., 1925), I, 591-592. The laudatory obituary sketch by 
Newton’s nephew and temporary successor, J. W. Stokes (Monthly Report of the 
Agricultural Department, May and June, 1867 (Washington, 1867), 189-192) has 
apparently been followed by later writers on the Commissioner’s work. See J. 
M. Swank, The Department of Agriculture, its History and Objects (Washington, 
1872), 23-28; C. H. Greathouse, Sketch of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture (Washing- 
ton, 1898), 9-12; L. H. Bailey, ed., Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, IV, 599-600. 

45 Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 1862, July 12, p. 223, Aug. 30, p. 277, Nov. 8, p. 
358; Country Gentleman, 1864, Mar. 31, pp. 208-209, Apr. 14, p. 241, Dec. 1, p. 352; 
American Agriculturist, 1862, Aug., p. 228, 1863, Feb., p. 40, Nov., p.324. Newton’s 
style and ideas may be judged by the annual and monthly reports of the Depart- 
ment during his tenure. 
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lacking. Pennsylvania newspapers expressed full confidence in 
a native son;** western journals were inclined to take a hopeful 
attitude and give the new venture the benefit of all doubts;*’ 
agricultural societies expressed their confidence;*® and favor 
seekers, like O. H. Kelley, wrote appealing descriptions of the 
wisdom, industry, and devotion of Newton and his staff.4® Few, 
to be,sure, had the class-conscious enthusiasm expressed by J. B. 
Turner, who in replying to the charge that the department was 
wasting its appropriation declared that, while he did not credit 
the accusation, if it were true he thanked God that the farmers 
had at last got near enough to the “great public crib at Washing- 
ton” to be able to waste such a mere pittance. “I care not, in 
this view of the case, if they have spent all the money in distribut- 
ing dead rats and Canada thistles.’’*° 

Lincoln gave no heed to the criticisms; Newton apparently 
enjoyed his confidence throughout the term. In his messages 
he referred approvingly to the various steps in the organization 
of the Department’s work, and in ’64, as if oblivious to the stead- 
ily increasing dissatisfaction, he made the confident assertion 
that “The Agricultural Department, under the supervision of its 
present energetic and faithful head, is rapidly commending itself 
to the great and vital interest it was created to advance.’’®! 

By the next administration abuses, brought to light in part by 


46 See quotations in Jowa Homestead, Jan. 1, 1863, p. 389. 

47 Prairie Farmer, 1862, Nov. 22, p. 328, Dec. 27, p. 401, 1863, June 6, p. 360, 
1864, Mar. 19, p. 186, May 28, p. 377, July 16, p. 34, Nov. 12, p. 312, Dec. 17, p. 389; 
Iowa Homestead, 1863, Jan. 1, p. 389, Aug. 7, p. 221, Nov. 6, p. 325. The proposal 
of Senator Lane of Indiana to repeal the act establishing the department (June 
26, 1862, Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 2913) was received with most indignant 
protests by western papers. 

48 Transactions Illinois State Agricultural Society, 1861-1864 (Springfield, 1865), 
81-82, 95; Illinois Horticultural Society, quoted in Country Gentleman, Jan. 8, 
1863, p. 30. 

49 See letters in Country Gentleman, Dec. 17, 1863, p. 401, Dec. 22, 1864, p. 397; 
Prairie Fermer, 1864, June 11, p. 410, Dec. 17, p. 388; Daily State Register (Des 
Moines, Iowa), Aug. 17, 1862. Kelley was a clerk in the department, 1864-1866. 
O. H. Kelley, Origin and Progress of the Order of the Patrons of Husbandry in the 
United States (Philadelphia, 1875), 11-13. 

50 Prairie Farmer, Jan. 2, 1864, p. 2. 
51 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VI, 133, 188, 251. 
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congressional investigation, had reached the point where journals 
and societies, East and West, were practically unanimous in de- 
manding achange.” President Johnson, after urgent appeals, en- 
deavored to remove Newton in the spring of 1867 but the Senate 
refused to confirm his successor® and he continued in office until 


his death a few months later. 

Lincoln was excused, in some quarters, for lack of proper atten- 
tion to the Department by reason of preoccupation with more 
pressing matters, but he apparently never appreciated the far- 
reaching issues involved. In this transitional stage, when the 
forces of the agrarian revolution were getting under way, the first 
commissionership marked a most inauspicious beginning of federal 


activity for the basic industry. 
The homestead plank had provided one of the most effective 
campaign appeals in the west,® and whatever the economic jus- 


52 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 422, 978; House Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 
No. 49; American Agriculturist, 1865, Jan., p. 5, May, pp. 145-146, July, p. 232, 
Oct., pp. 303, 311, 1866, Jan., p.6, Feb., p. 48, Apr., pp. 128, 132, May, p. 171, June, 
pp. 208-209; Country Gentleman, 1865, Feb. 16, p. 113, Apr. 6, p. 225, Apr. 20, pp. 
256-257; Cultivator and Country Gentleman, 1866, Jan. 11, p. 33, Mar. 1, p. 145, 
Apr. 12, p. 241, Sept. 27, p. 209, Dec. 20, p. 400; Prairie Farmer, 1865, Apr. 1, pp. 
229-230, Dec. 16, pp. 431-432, 1866, Jan. 20, p. 40, Dec. 8, p. 361, 1867, Jan. 15, p. 
396; Gardener’s Monthly, June, 1865, pp. 180-181; Mass. Ploughman, New England 
Farmer, Utica Herald, N. Y. Evening Post, Springjield Republican, Maine Farmer, 
quoted in Country Gentleman, Mar. 9, 23, Sept. 14, Oct. 12, 1865; N. Y. Tribune, 
Aug. 31, 1865. 

53 Cultivator and Country Gentleman, 1867, Apr. 4, p. 225, Apr. 11, p. 241; Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, July, 1865, p. 232; Thirteenth Annual Rep. of the Sec. of the 
Mass. Board of Agr., 1865-1866 (Boston, 1866), 320-321; Twenty-first Annual Rep. of 
the Ohio State Board of Agr., 1866 (Columbus, 1867), 17; Ohio Pomological Society, 
quoted in Country Gentleman, Dec. 21, 1865, p. 401; Indiana State Board of Agr., 
quoted in Prairie Farmer, Jan. 20, 1866, p. 40; New England Agricultural Society, 
quoted in ibid., Mar. 24, p.92. The Cultivator and Country Gentleman, exasperated 
by the President’s delay, asserted (Sept. 27, 1866, p. 209) ‘‘Every leading Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society in the country has publicly urged the removal of 
the Commissioner, a unanimity of sentiment which we have never before known 
to be shown in such a way.” 

54 American Agriculturist, June, 1862, p. 164, July 1865, p. 232. 

55 E. D. Fite, The Presidential Campaign of 1860 (New York, 1911), 201-203, 
250; A. C. Cole, Era of the Civil War (Chicago, 1922) 90-91; F. Bancroft, ed., 
Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz (New York, 1913), 
I, 144-145. 
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tification of such an act at this time there could be no question of 
its political expediency. Lincoln’s elastic land theory could 
readily accomodate itself to this culminating liberal settlement 
policy. He was not specifically on record, however, until in 
his address to the Cincinnati Germans on his inaugural journey 
he indorsed the principle emphatically: “In regard to the home- 
stead law, I have to say that in so far as the government lands 
can be disposed of, I am in favor of cutting up the wild lands into 
parcels, so that every poor man may have a home.’’** Grow’s 
biographers state that in connection with his favorite project the 
Speaker found the President ‘a wise and careful adviser,’’s? 
and in the message of 1863 he spoke with enthusiasm of the work- 
ings of the new settlement system.** 

Whatever Lincoln’s influence upon the enactment of this most 
noted of American land laws, he made no effort to remove, if he 
recognized, the serious weaknesses from the standpoints of labor 
and small holders which remained,** in spite of the confident as- 
surance of the reputed father of the act that the “long struggle 
for Land for the Landless is at last consummated. . 

The bill passed is a complete Homestead Act.’’®° 

Land grants for industrial colleges, long sought as a means of 
educational reform, were now urged especially as a partial com- 
pensation to the old states for the lavish homestead privileges 
within the new.“ Lincoln’s own state was an original center of 
the industrial movement,” and it is rather surprising that in 


56 Complete Works, I, 676. 

57 J. T. DuBois and Gertrude S. Mathews, Galusha A. Grow Father of the Home- 
stead Law (Boston, 1917), 262-263. 

58 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VI, 186-187. 

59G. W. Julian, Political Recollections (Chicago, 1884), 216-218; G. M. Stephen- 
son, Political History of the Public Lands (Boston, 1917), 244-245; Leifur Mag- 
nusson, Disposition of the Public Lands of the United States with particular reference 
to wage-earning Labor (Washington, Dep’t. of Labor, 1919), 19-20. 

6° Grow to Greeley, Mar. 16, 1862, N. Y. Tribune, May 20, 1862. 

1 Editorial in ibid., May 27, 1862; Morrill’s statement in W. B. Parker, Life 
and Public Services of Justin Smith Morrill (Boston, 1924), 269-270. 

6 Kennicott and Turner in Prairie Farmer, Feb. 7, 1863, p. 81; J. B. Turner to 
John P. Reynolds, Nov. 28, 1865, Transactions Ill. State Agricultural Soc., 1861- 
1864, 36-38. Carriel, op. cit., chs. XI-X VIII; Cole, Era of the Civil War, 239-245. 
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his discussion of the application of the sciences to agriculture in 
his Wisconsin address he made no mention of Turner’s Industrial 
League. At any rate, in 1860, he was definitely committed, as 
was his opponent, Douglas, to the approval of such a measure 
if passed.** The promoters took for granted throughout Lin- 
coln’s sympathetic support. In 1864, after denouncing Buch- 
anan’s veto, Turner asserted, “If ‘Old Abe’ ever serves us such 
a trick I will lampoon him till doomsday.’ 

Entirely agreeable to any measure of the sort that might be 
worked out to the satisfaction of Congress the President ap- 
parently had no part in determining the provisions of the Morrill 
Act and in overcoming the bitter, though ineffective opposition 
from some of the newer states. The act’s possibilities, it must 
be remembered, were little appreciated at the time. So en- 
thusiastic an advocate of industrial education as Greeley dis- 
counted small achievement by the opinion that the law would be 
justified if not more than five colleges were established.* What- 
ever the uncertainties of this subvention from the great national 
estate, the prodigal grants to railroad corporations, which Lin- 
coln viewed with complacence,*’ were far more questionable. 

The direct effect of all these measures involving the disposal of 
vast areas of the public domain was to extend and perpetuate 
exploitive cultivation rather than to stabilize production and to 
improve technique. The resulting increased production, while 
helping to meet unusual war demands, was to contribute largely 
to the conditions of over production and falling prices in the suc- 
ceeding period. Lack of specific regulations and careful adjust- 
ment to varying conditions in the acts opened the way to the 
land abuses of the Last Frontier. But despite their agrarian 


3 Carriel, op. cit., 159-160. 

% Prairie Farmer, Jan. 14, 1865, p. 19. Cf. Morrill’s statement in Parker, op. 
cit., 271. 

65 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 2248-2249, 2275, 2395, 2440-2443, 2627, 2634; 
N.Y. Tribune, May 27, June 21, 1862. 

6 N.Y. Tribune, June 21, 1862. 

67 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VI, 186. In the same message the 
President referred with seeming approval to the swamp land grants the last of 
which was made in 1860. Idem. 
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defects these laws were to be an important influence in binding the 
agricultural vote of the north to Lincoln’s party. Already in 1864 
the Tribune’s claim that Lincoln was being supported by the 
farmers with “‘unanimity unparalleled” while McClellan’s fol- 
lowing was drawn largely from the newer elements in the city®* 
—an anticipation of city-country cleavage—found considerable 
basis in the election returns.*® Lincoln doubtless thought of 
this whole body of legislation in its relation to winning the war 
rather than in its future expanding utilization. If the union were 
re-established and the free-soil opportunity preserved all else 
would naturally be added. 

Similarly as regards the war financial and industrial measures, 
which were to have a vital influence upon the future relative 
position of the nation’s agriculture, the President was concerned 
mainly with their revenue-yielding possibilities.7° Constitution- 
ally disinclined to financial thinking, he readily turned the de- 
tails over to others." Had he given the matter more serious 
consideration he would hardly have perceived any occasion for 
anxiety. Before the practical application of the positive theory 
of protection and the growth of capitalistic combination the basic 
occupation seemed secure. Before the full commercializing of 
the business an agricultural credit equivalent of the national 
banking system was not a matter of special concern. Again it 
would have seemed to him chiefly a question of safeguarding the 
free opportunity which had belonged to farmers and laborers and 
which would be perpetuated under a system of prevailing free- 
soil farmers and small capitalists.” 

The nation of the sixties was passing through an economic 


6’ N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 15, 1864. 

6? §. D. Brummer, Political History of New York State during the Period of the 
Civil War (New York, 1911), 440; Cole, Era of the Civil War, 370. 

70 Cf. Ida M. Tarbell, The Tariff in Our Times (New York, 1911), 18, 20. 

7% Herndon and Weik, op. cit., I, 174-175, III, 475; Diary of Gideon Welles 
(Boston, 1911), II, 65; E. P. Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil War 
(Philadelphia, 1907), I, 422. 

7 Cf. W. J. Ghent, ‘Lincoln and Labor’’ Independent, LX VI (1909), 305; Rose 
Strunsky, “Lincoln’s Social Ideals,’’ Century, LXXXVII (1914), 590; V. L. 
Parrington, The Romantic Revolution in America (New York, 1927), 154. 
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transformation, largely concealed by military and political up- 
heavals. Lincoln, like most of his contemporaries, was unaware 
of the transition. The restriction of his experience and outlook 
so largely to the Old Northwest with its unusual opportunity 
tended to blind him to the changing scene. So little were later 
class conflicts forecasted that the outstanding representative of 
western agrarianism saw no more inconsistency, even when 
president-elect, in accepting passes over the Granger roads,” 
than did the champion of free labor in recommending induced 
immigration to speed up war production.” 

General Sherman’s arresting prediction that ‘Lincoln is but 
the last of the‘old school Presidents, the index (mathematically) 
of one stage of our national existence’’® was to have a fulfillment 
quite apart from that intended. He was to be the last president 
of a predominately individualistic agrarian nation. Nothing 
could better show the contrast between the old and the new than 
that the Great Emancipator should have given his consent so 
fully and freely, albeit unwittingly, to the establishment and 
perpetuation of capitalistic special previlege. To paraphrase a 
later critical sentiment, in the immediate task of making the coun- 
try safe for political freedom Lincoln did not apprehend the ulti- 
mate, more fundamental problem of securing an economic free- 
dom for laborers and small proprietors that would be safe for the 
new industrialized nation. 


73 Starr, op. cit., 82, 155, 166. 

74 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VI, 182. 

75 W. T. Sherman to John Sherman, Aug. 3, 1863, Rachel S. Thorndike, ed., 
The Sherman Letters (New York, 1894), 213. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE ROYAL MANAGEMENT OF 
LANDS IN THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES, 1773-1775 


By St. Greorce L. Sroussat* 


Of the many phases of the authority which the British Govern- 
ment exercised over the American colonies, not the least impor- 
tant was the power of the crown with reference to the granting 
of land in the royal provinces, a power which, in the general 
transition of sovereignty from Great Britain to the revolted 
provinces, came to an end with the establishment of independ- 
ence. It is the purpose of this paper to study a part of this 
subject, the breakdown of the royal administration of lands in 
the southern provinces. Our discussion falls naturally into three 
divisions. The first will treat of the reception, in the four royal 
provinces Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
of the royal instructions of 1773 and 1774, which were intended 
by the British government to put a stop to the old system of 
land management in these provinces and to initiate a new system; 
the second has to do with the failure of the Indian policy of Great 
Britain in so far as the policy undertook to safeguard the lands 
of the Indian tribes from unauthorized and illegal invasion by 
the white people; the third will endeavor to explain, as resultants 
of the first two, the situation which developed on the Virginia- 
North Carolina frontier in 1774 and 1775, and the consequent 
action of the convention of Virginia. 


* Mr. Sioussat, professor of American history at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania since 1920, received his bachelor’s degree (1896) and his doctor’s degree 
(1899) at Johns Hopkins University. Before going to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he taught at Smith College, University of the South, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and Brown University. At various times he has lectured in several other 
colleges and universities. He was for some time editor of the Tennessee His- 
torical Magazine and has been President of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. He is the author of a number of books and articles, chiefly on 
American economic and American diplomatic history. 
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I 


Proceeding from different starting-points, and with different 
ends in view, the late Professor Alvord, in his work The Mis- 
sissippi Valley in British Politics, and Professor Beverley W. 
Bond in his The Quit-Rent System in the American Colonies, 
brought to the attention of students the interest which, sometime 
after the issuing of the Proclamation of 1763, the Earl of Shel- 
burne developed in the possibilities presented by the royal ad- 
ministration of lands in the colonies for an increase of revenue, 
both through the more efficient collection of the quit-rents and 
through the enlargement of the sums derived from the sale of 
land.! 

Both writers made note, also, of the revival of a scheme of this 
sort in 1773-1774, during the administration of the Earl of 
Dartmouth as Secretary of State for the Colonies. It was on 
April 7, 1773, that the Board of Trade was instructed by the 
Privy Council at once to take into consideration the authority for 
granting lands contained in the commissions and instructions 
to the royal governors, and to recommend to the king such 
alterations as they should find necessary: while all officials in 
America entrusted with the disposal of the royal lands were to 
cease to issue any warrant of survey or pass any patents for 
lands or grant any license for the purchase by private persons of 
any lands from the Indians without special orders. Only one 
exception to this general rule was permitted,—the case of such 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers and soldiers as were 
entitled to grants by virtue of the Proclamation of 1763. 

After this instruction had been given to the Board of Trade 
that body rather promptly reported a “sketch” of a new plan. 

1 See C. W. Alvord, The Mississippi Valley in British Politics (2 vols., Cleve- 
land, 1917), I, 277-286, 333-334. See also Beverley W. Bond, Jr., The Quit-rent 
System in the American Colonies (New Haven, 1919), 432-435. Shelburne’s ques- 
tionnaire and the replies thereto are to be found in the British Museum, King’s 
MS. 206, of which there is a transcript in the Library of Congress. 

2 Alvord, op. cit., II, 212-214; Bond, op. cit., 437-438. 

+E. B. O’Callaghan and B. Fernow, eds., Documents Relative to the Colonial 


History of the State of New York (15 vols., Albany, 1856-1887), VIII, 357. Here- 
after this work will be cited as N. Y. C. D. 
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Some effort was made to gather information in addition to that 
already in the possession of the government.‘ But there appears 
to be no evidence that wishes or necessities of the colonists were 
considered, by the ministers or the Privy Council, in the new plan 
for the granting of lands which, after the necessary preliminaries 
had been completed, was adopted February 2 and put forth on 
February 3, 1774. The new plan may be briefly summarized as 
follows. First, in such parts of the provinces as were not already 
granted or disposed of, and the settlement of which was approved, 
actual surveys were to be made, and lots laid off of not less than 
one hundred and not more than one thousand acres. Secondly, 
a map of the district surveyed, with the several lots marked and 
numbered, was to be hung up in the secretary’s office and dupli- 
cates transmitted to the home government, with a written report 
signed by the surveyor-general of the province. Thirdly, after 
the survey the governor and council, together with the surveyor- 
general and receiver-general and certain other officers specified in 
the order, who were charged with the general administration of 
the plan, were to sell at auction the lands in the district that was 
under consideration, on four months notice, upon printed ad- 
vertisements in the province where the district was, and in those 
adjacent. Fourthly, the same authorities were to fix the price 
per acre according to the quality of each lot, but a minimum 


‘ Dr. Franklin’s account of the methods used by the Penns in their province 
seems to have received some attention; this is printed in part in E. L. Bogart and 
C. M. Thompson, Readings in the Economic History of the United States (New York, 
1921), 24-25. A general questionnaire dated July, 1773, similar to that which 
Shelburne had used in 1766, brought a series of replies, some of which are interest- 
ing in regard to the granting of lands; see “State of the British Islands in the 
West Indies’’ (2 vols., MS., William L. Clements Library, University of Michi- 
gan), which appears to have belonged to the Earl of Dartmouth MSS. In 
several instances the replies may be found in the correspondence of particular 
colonies; e.g., N. ¥Y. C. D., VIII, 388-389, 434 ff. More than one person volunteered 
to show the ministers how the method of disposing of land might be improved, 
and at least one of these authors was willing to be appointed to an office to help 
carry his plan into effect. See Papers of John Gordon, Captain Williamos, and 
William Knox, in Dartmouth MSS., 1060, 743, and 772, respectively. For copies 
of transcripts of these the present writer is indebted to the courtesy of Professor 
Beverley W. Bond, Jr. Part of the paper by Williamos is in E. L. Bogart and 
C. M. Thompson, op. cit., 26-27. 
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price of six pence per acre was established. All lots sold were to 
be subject to the reservation by the crown of an annual quit- 
rent of one half-penny sterling per acre, and of all mines of gold, 
silver, and precious stones. Finally, it was explicitly required 
that the governor should grant no lands in the province on any 
other terms than those now laid down, unless by special authority, 
under the king’s signet. But again,—as, for the purposes of this 
paper, we must not forget,—a special exception was made of the 
lands promised to officers and soldiers under the terms of the 
Proclamation of 1763.5 

A few days after the promulgation of the order of February 3, 
1774, Dartmouth sent out a circular letter commanding the 
attention of the governors to the execution of the new system 
and promising that every attempt that might be made from 
interested motives to defeat this plan would be resisted with 
firmness and resolution. But the communication bore the 
cheerful news that those who had taken the initial steps under the 
existing rules were not to be prevented from completing their 


5’ N. Y.C. D., VIII, 410 ff., and, in large part, in Samuel Eliot Morison, ed., 
Sources and Documents Illustrating the American Revolution, 1764-1788, and the 
Formation of the Federal Constitution (Oxford, 1923), 97 ff. The chronology of 
the orders may be summarized as follows: 

April 7, 1773, the Privy Council stopped grants and ordered the Board of Trade 
to report. 

June 3, draft of additional instructions (report of Board of Trade) see N. Y. 
C. D., VIII, 376. 

June 9, the report and ‘‘sketch’’ prepared by the Board of Trade was referred 
by the Privy Council to a Committee of Council. 

October 28, the Committee of Council considered the report and sketch of the 
Board of Trade and ordered the Board of Trade to prepare ‘‘particular’’ instruc- 
tions for the governors. 

November 5, the “‘draft’’ of these instructions prepared by the Board of Trade 
was received by the Committee of Council. 

November 25, the ‘‘draft’’ was read. 

January 25, 1774, the Committee of Council reported to the Privy Council. 

February 2, the Privy Council adopted with an amendment relating to fees 
the ‘‘draft’”’ as reported by the Committee of Council. 

February 3, the instructions were drawn up. See Acts of the Privy Council, 
Colonial, V, 360 ff.; ““Board of Trade Papers, Plantations General,’’ Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Transcripts from the British Public Record Office, 
29, 365-6, 31, 3-12. 
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grants. This concession was put in liberal terms, except that no 
locations were to be permitted on lands which the governors had 
been specifically instructed not to grant, or upon any tracts that 
should have been surveyed for sale conformably to the new orders.*® 

It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into a detailed study 
of the origin of the new orders; it is rather with their working 
and results that we are here concerned. It may be said very 
briefly, however, that although the time when the new instruction 
was put forth, that is, February, 1774, would seem to class the 
measure with the punitive laws passed after the disturbances at 
Boston, in reality the scheme belongs to the early part of 1773 
and was conceived with no ill feeling. Professor Morison attrib- 
utes the issuing of the new instruction to a desire on the part of 
the ministers to check the reckless land-granting of Lord Dun- 
more in Virginia: but Dunmore, much as he may have wished to 
make grants, actually made very few of doubtful authority. 
New York seems to offer better reasons for the adoption of the 
plan at this time; and William Knox, who was in a position to 
know, distinctly refers to Governor Tryon as the person “at whom 
this measure was particularly pointed.” But although local 
conditions in one or another province may have helped to call 
forth the order, it was rather the possibility of increasing revenue 
together with the belief, very inconsistently applied in practice, 
that emigration from Great Britain should be discouraged, that 
formed the real basis of the scheme, which had already found a 
partial model in the provisions adopted in 1764 for the “Ceded 
Islands,” and, to some extent, in Georgia.’ 

Inasmuch as neither Professor Alvord nor Professor Bond, in 
discussing the orders of 1773 and 1774, entered into an attempt to 
investigate in detail the working of the new system in America, 
it seems worth while to essay this task, at least with regard to the 
four southern provinces,—Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. 


6 Circular Letter, Whitehall, February 5, 1774, N. Y. C. D., VIII, 409-10. 

7§. E. Morison, op. cit., xxvii; Tryon to Dartmouth, February 8, 1773, N. Y. 
C. D., VIII, 350; ‘‘Mr. Knox on the proposed mode of granting lands in America,”’ 
Dartmouth MSS. 772, transcript of Professor Bond; Acts of the Privy Council, 
Colonial, IV, 580 ff. 
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While the orders extended to other royal provinces and an 
examination of their fate therein would not be without interest, 
the relative homogeneity of the four that have been mentioned,— 
with their quit-rents and head rights, their extensive agriculture, 
their wasteful system of the disposition of lands, their institution 
of negro slavery, their common differentiation of tide-water and 
piedmont and their common background of Indian country,— 
seems to justify the fixing of our attention, for the present, upon 
the region between the Potomac and the St. Mary’s. We are 
to inquire then, what were the actual conditions that existed in 
these provinces when the stoppage of grants of 1773 became 
known; and what was the reception accorded to the prohibitory 
order of 1773 and to the new order of 1774, respectively.* 

Let us consider, first, the colony of Virginia. In this province, 
the collection of the quit-rents was more efficient than in any 


8 Concerning the order of 1774, Alvord wrote: ‘‘The new system was revolution- 
ary in character, and its promulgation occurred too short a time before the out- 
break of the war between the colonies and the mother country to afford an oppor- 
tunity for any governor to give it a test. It cannot be doubted, however, that 
under its operation many of the evils caused by the mistakes of the earlier instruc- 
tions would have been prevented in the western region which it was intended soon 
to open up.”” With this comment and a notice of Jefferson’s action, to which we 
shall refer below, Professor Alvord (II, 214-16) dismisses the subject. 

Bond, after summarizing the order of 1774, brings his discussion to a conclusion 
with the statement: ‘‘Had these instructions been carried out, the next step logi- 
cally would have been the establishment in all the royal colonies of a uniform and 
centralized system for collecting the quit-rents, which in turn would have led to 
the realization of Shelburne’s plans to secure, from the sale of lands and from the 
quit-rents, a permanent revenue that would be in large measure free from the 
control of the assemblies. Undoubtedly the Board of Trade had some such pur- 
pose in mind, but this reform of the system of granting lands came too late to 
secure results.’’ Bond, op. cit., 438. 

Alvord’s other writings, ‘‘Virginia and the West, an Interpretation,’’ Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, III (1916), 19-38, and The Illinois Country, 1673- 
1818 (Springfield, 1920) give no attention to the fate of the order of 1774. The 
following monographs are serviceable as to the land system of these provinces in 
the earlier phases, but have little or nothing on the reception of the new orders: 
Percy Scott Flippin, Royal Government in Virginia, 1624-1775 (New York, 1919); 
Charles L. Raper, North Carolina, a Study in English Colonial Government (New 
York, 1904); W. Roy Smith, South Carolina as a Royal Province, 1719-1776 (New 
York, 1903); and Beverley W. Bond, Jr., The Quit-rent System in the American 
Colonies (New Haven, 1919). 
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other royal province, and part of the funds thus received actually 
found their way into the English treasury. The older part of the 
province, extending to the mountains, was already pretty well 
saturated with land titles; and population was overflowing both 
to northwest and southwest, but found a legal check in the 
Proclamation of 1763. Additions of land had been obtained in 
new purchases from the Indians, and the westward movement 
had been cordially supported by the royal governor, the Earl of 
Dunmore. Virginia speculators, both companies and individuals, 
were active in schemes to acquire western lands at little cost and 
hold them for the rise in value that settlement would bring: 
but their efforts and the governor’s plans found another barrier 
in the inconsistent policy of the British government, which, 
despite its prohibitions, itself encouraged the project of Vandalia 
so zealously promoted by Franklin and his Pennsylvania friends, 
the Whartons, by the Walpoles in England, and by many others. 
The Virginians, with their governor, stoutly maintaining their 
own interpretation of the boundary between Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, were preparing to dispute by force, if necessary, the 
control of the region around Fort Pitt. The promises made 
by Governor Dinwiddie in 1755 to the soldiers of Virginia, had 
been fulfilled, and after long waiting George Washington and 
others who had speculated in these rights had received, or thought 
they had received, the proper patents. Whether the lands 
promised to officers and soldiers by the terms of the Proclamation 
of 1763 were available for provincial as distinguished from regular 
officers and soldiers was decided in the affirmative by the council 
of Virginia, but without any direct authorization from England. 
Whether these lands could now be surveyed and patented was a 
question over which Lord Dunmore was engaged in a corre- 
spondence, none too urbane, with the colonial secretary.°® 


* These statements are based on the correspondence of the governors of Vir- 
ginia with the British Government in British Public Record Office, Colonial Office 
(hereafter cited as C.O.) 5, 1351-1353, of which there are transcripts in the Manus- 
cripts Division of the Library of Congress. The working of British policy in 
Virginia has been well studied by Alvord, to whose scholarly work a general refer- 
ence is made. The student will do well to consult the index, s.v. Virginia. 

The Fairfax property in the Northern Neck constituted, of course, an exception 
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Of all four colonies, North Carolina, on the other hand, repre- 
sented the lowest state of administration from the standpoint of 
the British Empire. In less than one-half of the province was 
the control of the lands directly under the crown. In the re- 
mainder, which belonged to the Granville family, there was no 
land office open at all after 1766, and the mismanagement of 
Granville’s agents had been one of the causes for the outbreak 
of the Regulators in the west. One would readily surmise that 
such a situation must necessarily react unfavorably upon the 
part of the province that was under the king: and this is the 
burden of many of the communications of the royal governors. 
There was no satisfactory law for the enforcement of the collec- 
tion of the quit-rents ,and these were badly in arrears. Like 
his predecessor, Tryon, Governor Martin urged that the crown 
should purchase the Granville interest, but this was not accom- 
plished. A forward step was taken, however, in 1773, when 
Martin was allowed to accept appointment as agent of the Gran- 
ville estate.!° How well this combination of royal and proprietary 
interest in one official would have worked may be doubted. 

Next to Virginia, South Carolina represented the nearest 
approximation to a successful royal colony. Despite the efforts 
of the governors and of the special mission of Henry McCullough 
in 1747, the adjustment of land titles and the organization of the 
quit-rent system had been to a large degree unsatisfactory. 
Utterly loose methods, inherited from the early proprietary phase 
of the province, the disastrous effect of the boundary dispute 
between North and South Carolina, and the grasping acquisitive- 
ness of the large land owners had all operated against a satis- 
factory land system. Notwithstanding these difficulties, how- 
ever, between 1766 and 1773 the revenue from the quit-rents 


to the royal administration of the lands of Virginia; but this was on the whole well 
managed, and, in comparison with the difficulties that arose in the Granville 
tract in North Carolina, gave little trouble. 

10 Martin to Hillsborough, November 10, 1771, March 6, 1772, Martin to Dart- 
mouth, November 28, 1772, May 20, 1773, October 18, 1773, W. L. Saunders, ed., 
Colonial Records of North Carolina (hereafter cited as N. C. C. R.) (10 vols., Ral- 
eigh, 1886-1890), IX, 48, 260, 357, 642, 694; Dartmouth to Martin, March 3, 1773, 
tbid., 374. 
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steadily increased, which indicated some progress in the attempt 
to reach the vast tracts of undeveloped land held by the large 
proprietors. New grants were reported regularly by the gover- 
nor, and most of these were of small acreage, given to poor 
settlers in the western part of the province. As in Virginia, the 
available land in South Carolina was limited." 

Georgia, the weakest of the four provinces in population and in 
wealth, was rendered, by the extensions given to it in 1763 and 
1764 and by the adjustment of its boundary dispute with South 
Carolina, at least potentially a rival of Virginia in area: but the 
colony still depended upon the British government for support. 
Georgia was in close proximity to the new provinces of East and 
West Florida, with their military establishments and, both as to 
the management of lands and as to that of Indian affairs, seems 
to have kept better in hand. In 1773 the governor, James 
Wright, who had been for many months in England, returned 
with a baronetcy for himself and with authority to secure from 
the Indians, in cancellation of a large indebtedness to certain 
traders, an extensive cession. This, Wright and Stuart, the 
superintendent of Indian affairs in the South, proceeded to 
accomplish by the Treaty of Augusta on June 3, 1773. Eight 
days later Wright by proclamation announced a plan of settle- 
ment for the “New Purchase” which may be briefly described 
as a system of selling, instead of granting freely, headrights based 
on the number of free persons and servants in a family. This 
bears on the face of it every evidence of an experiment, a sort of 
half-way house to the new plan of 1774: and this view is con- 

11W. Roy Smith, South Carolina as a Royal Province, 1719-1776 (New York, 
1903), 52-53. Smith’s statement that the closing of the land office was due to “‘the 
excited condition of the colony” is, of course, anerror. The influx of settlers of a 
needy type is revealed in the council’s records. For example, on December 1, 
1772, the governor informed certain poor Protestants who had come from Ireland 
to settle in the province and were in hopes of some assistance, that ‘“‘the bounty 
given by the province had ceased long since, and they had no reason from govern- 
ment to expect such assistance as they craved, but it appearing that they were 
very poor, his Excellency proposed to the several officers to deliver out their war- 
rants without expense to them and to take the risk of being paid by the public, 


which they severally agreed to.’’ That all officers were not extortionate deserves 
remembrance. See MS. Council Journal, South Carolina 36, 242 ff. 
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firmed by the direct testimony of William Knox, formerly a 
resident of Georgia." 

Having in mind this hasty review of the conditions that existed 
at the time, let us now turn to the reception in these provinces 
of the first order, that which put a temporary stop to the granting 


of lands. 
In Virginia and in South Carolina the governors at once called 


the attention of Lord Dartmouth to the situation that would 
confront those persons who had begun, but not completed, the 
process of acquiring land under the former rules.“ In North 
Carolina Martin issued a proclamation to the effect that such 
persons might either withdraw the entries which they had made 
and receive back the fees paid, or let them stand “for priority” 
when the royal pleasure should be further declared.'* | The need 
of dealing justly with such cases was frankly admitted by Lord 
Dartmouth, and the interests of such persons were safe-guarded 


12 C. C. Jones, Jr., History of Georgia (2 vols., Boston, 1883), II, 126-132. 
Peter Force, American Archives . . . a Documentary History of . . . the North 
American Colonies (Washington, 1837-1853), 4th series, I, 889-890. This will 
be cited hereafter as American Archives. Dartmouth to Wright, December 12, 
1772 [C. O. 5, 663] [A. W. I. 235] Georgia Colonial Records, unpublished tran- 
scripts, Vol. 38, part 1, 31-5. The student of the history of Georgia at this 
period is unfortunately handicapped by the fact that much of the correspondence 
and other papers copied from the originals in the Public Record Office for the 
State of Georgia has not been printed in the Colonial Records of the State of 
Georgia, 1732-1774 (A. D. Candler and others, eds., 26 vols., Atlanta, 1904-1916), 
but remains in the shape of transcripts, unindexed, in Atlanta. 

Paper in the Earl of Dartmouth MSS., 772, endorsed ‘“‘Mr. Knox on the proposed 
mode of granting lands in America.’”’ Transcript of Professor Bond. 

S. G. McLendon’s History of the Public Domain of Georgia (Atlanta, the author, 
1924) is of no help for the matter which is here under discussion. 

P. S. Flippin’s ‘“Royal Government in Georgia, 1752-1776,’’ appearing serially 
in the Georgia Historical Quarterly, has not yet reached the Orders of 1773 and 
1774. The author is under obligations to Professor Flippin for his assistance in 
procuring information from the Georgia Archives. 

13 Dunmore to Dartmouth, July 4, 1773, C. O. 5, 1351, Library of Congress; Bull 
to Dartmouth, June 14, 1773 [C. O. 5, 395], A. and W. I, 228, South Carolina 
Transcripts, vol. 33. The transcripts from the British Public Record Office to 
be found at Columbia, 8. C., still unprinted, were made before the new system of 
numbering was put into effect at the Public Record Office. 

M4 June 28, 1773, N. C. C. R., TX, 667. 
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in the circular letter of the next year, to which we have made 
reference above." 

The stoppage of granting lands would arouse dissatisfaction on 
the part of the colonists, suggested cautiously Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Bull of South Carolina. Although the order had for the 
present “struck a damp,” wrote Bull, on such as were desirous of 
obtaining lands, who were very numerous, they hoped that under 
proper regulations the land offices would soon be open again. 
Such persons, Bull added, waited for this not without some little 
degree of impatience, as the securing of lands for the rising 
generation was a matter of importance to a poor and provident 
man with a large family.'® 

The new order, Martin of North Carolina added, very sensibly 
and prophetically, would not operate effectually to check 
emigration “while the Proprietary Provinces, and the vast Tracts 
of Land, now held by private persons in all the other Colonies, 
afford such ample room to Settlers, who will now, I dare say, be 
invited by the intended Proprietors with every sort of allurement, 
and encouragement they can set forth, while the idea of restraint, 
will favor their views, and promote their interests.’’'7 Dunmore 
pressed upon the colonial secretary the danger that persons who 
could not get legal titles to lands would occupy the lands without 
any title but possession.'® Martin, in the dispatch just quoted, 
had raised another objection,—the loss of the fees upon which he 
had so greatly depended for his income. This consideration 
Dunmore had at first disclaimed, but later he too complained 
about the “diminution which the emoluments of the governor 
have suffered from the restriction from granting lands.’ 


18 Dartmouth to Bull, August 4, 1773 [C. O. 5, 395], A. and W., I. 228, South 
Carolina Transcripts, vol. 33. 

16 Bull to Dartmouth, June 14, 1773, cited above. The South Carolina Gazette 
for May 31, 1773, explained the order as intended to check the present spirit of 
emigration from England, Scotland, and Ireland. Later (June 7) there appeared 
in the same paper the interesting comment that because of the relation of the 
demand for slaves to that for land the new order would damage the merchants 
trading in slaves, a group already hurt by the dry weather and the bug which had 
injured the indigo crop. 

17 Martin to Dartmouth, July 1, 1773, N.C. C. R., 1X, 668-9. 

18 Dunmore to Dartmouth, March 18, 1774, C. O. 5, 1352, Library of Congress. 

19 Dunmore to Dartmouth, July 4, 1773, C. O. 5, 1351, and March 20, 1774, C. 
O. 5, 1352, Library of Congress. 
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In Georgia, the instructions of April 7, 1773, were read in 
council on June 11. There is no record of any comment: but the 
effect of the order appears in the falling off of grants and in the 
inclusion, in the phrasing of those that are mentioned, of the 
words, “agreeable to such instructions as shall hereafter be 
received from his Majesty.”’ It is to be noted that the day when 
the order was read was the same day that Wright issued his 
proclamation as to the “New Purchase.” Settlement there, 
however, and the trying out of the plan specially provided for 
that region, were soon interrupted by the serious Indian outbreak 
which, in 1774, brought alarm to the border settlers and stirred 
to action Governor Wright and the Indian superintendent, 
John Stuart.?° 

The order of 1773 was in effect but a short while, and greater 
interest attaches, of course, to the reception of the new order of 
1774. It will be convenient to take up our four provinces in 
reverse order, and to consider first what took place in Georgia. 

The new order was read at a council held in Savannah, May 3, 
1774, and the surveyor general of the province, Henry Yonge, 
was ordered to report all such parts of the province as were not 
already granted and were fit for cultivation and improvement, 
that the proper measures might be taken to carry out the royal 
instructions. Two weeks later the governor presented Yonge’s 
report, which gave a detailed and penetrating analysis of the 
“almost insuperable difficulties’? which led him to the conclusion 
that, despite his wish to do his duty, it seemed not to be in his 
power to carry out the instructions. To distinguish the granted 
from the ungranted lands it would be necessary to make an almost 
general survey of the province. It would be difficult to plot out 
the detached tracts surrounded by vacant land. The cultivable 
lands in the older part of the province were all granted, except 
small scattered tracts chiefly in the interior and distant parts. 
There were more than five times as many pine and barren lands 
and salt water marshes as lands fit for cultivation. These were 


20 Colonial Records of the State of Georgva, 1732-1774, XII, 361-3, 369-70, 383; 
C. C. Jones, Jr., History of Georgia (2 vols., Boston, 1883), II, 132-136; and 
American Archives, 4th s., I, 889-890. 
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improvable only at a heavy expense and would not be in demand 
save at a distant period and would “by no means sell.” It 
would take a year to make the preliminary surveys and two more 
to complete the sales, and the expenses would amount to twenty 
thousand pounds sterling a year. To report on each particular 
lot and the parts fit for public use he could not accomplish except 
by a personal view, for the surveyors were not judges of the 
qualities of the lands or of their availability for public use. 

The council, after hearing this report, unanimously supported 
the surveyor, declaring that it was impossible to obey the royal 
instructions, not only on account of the great expense, but because 
a great part of the land lay in small tracts scattered about the 
province.”! 

The ‘“‘New Purchase,’”’ however, was excepted in the report of 
Yonge: and on October 24, 1774, after the pacification of the 
Indians, Governor Wright issued another proclamation, and the 
settlement of this region proceeded afresh. But “even then” 
it was necessary, Wright reported, to modify the new order, 
“because the people were so fond of choosing (as they call it) for 
themselves,’ and to abandon the prior official surveys. Soon, 
however, the province was caught in the deeper currents of the 
Revolution. As early as January 12, 1775, the “Darien Com- 
mittee,” at a meeting in St. Andrew’s Parish, resolved: 


“That in shutting up the land offices, with the intention of raising our quit- 
rents, and setting up our lands at publick sale, representations of the Crown tract 
have not been duly considered (and attended to) in all its consequences to this 
vast Continent: that it is a principal part of the unjust system of politicks 
adopted by the present Ministry, to subject and enslave us, and evidently pro- 
ceeds from an ungenerous jealousy of the colonies, to prevent as much as possible 
the population of America, and the relief of the poor and distressed in Britain 
and elsewhere, for whom a kind Providence has opened a new world from their 
merciless oppressor, when the old is overrun with such monsters: that monopoliz- 
ing our lands into few hands, is forming and encouraging petty tyrants to lord it 
over us, or reside in any other part of the world in extravagance, luxury, and folly, 
by the fruit of our labour and industry—such oppressions neither we nor our 
fathers were able to bear, and it drove us to the wilderness: and that all encour- 


21 Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, 1732-1774, XII, 399-404; Wright to 
Dartmouth, April 28, May 4, 1774, Georgia Colonial Records, unpublished tran- 
scripts, vol. 38, part 1, 262-267. 
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agement should be given to the poor of every Nation by every generous Ameri- 
can,’’22 


The lieutenant-governor of South Carolina promised that as 
soon as the new regulations had been duly considered by the 
proper officers he would endeavor to carry them into effect 
“notwithstanding the difficulties that may appear as it generally 
happens in new instructions’: but he was more enthusiastic in 
his gratitude for permission to complete the outstanding warrants 
and surveys the happy effect of which royal indulgence, Bull 
wrote, would be chiefly enjoyed by poor families and those who 
had no other means of settlement. In November, the receiver 
general reported to the council that notwithstanding due warning, 
many persons, who were settled on lands in consequence of 
surveys without having grants, neglected to carry their plats into 
grants, whereby the king was defrauded of his quit-rents. One 
suspects that this device—an old source of complaint in this 
province, may have been now employed to escape the effect of the 
new order.** The conclusion that not many new grants were 
taken out is strengthened by the complaint which the surveyor 
general of South Carolina, Sir Egerton Leigh, addressed to Dart- 
mouth the next spring. His office, Leigh said, had been “ex- 
tinguished”’ by the king’s order respecting vacant lands, and for 
the sake of his health he asked to be transferred to some more 
northern climate. 

In contrast with the conservative tone of Lieutenant Governor 
Bull, Martin of North Carolina wrote with great frankness to 
much the same effect as Yonge and the council of Georgia. ‘The 
plan had been adopted too late in the day with respect to North 
Carolina: almost all the valuable lands in the king’s district had 
already been granted and what remained were scattered in small 


2 American Archives, 4th s., I, 889-891; 1135. Wright to Dartmouth, May 18, 
1774, Georgia Colonial Records, unpublished transcripts, vol. 38, part 1, 275-277. 
%8 Bull to Dartmouth, May 3, 1774 [C. O. 5, 396], A. and W., I. 229, South 
Carolina Transcripts, vol. 34; MS. Council Journal, South Carolina, 38, p. 244, 


November 18, 1774. 
24 Memorial to Lord Dartmouth, March 2, 1775. Historical Manuscripts 


Commission (Great Britain), Fourteenth Report, Appendiz, Part X. MSS. of the 
Earl of Dartmouth, vol. II. American Papers, 277. 
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parcels. In view of the purchase money to be paid, the advanced 
quit-rent, the novelty of the scheme and the poverty of the 
people with whom the lands ungranted would be in request, it 
would have, Martin thought, all the effect of an absolute interdict 
to grant the king’s lands, at least for some years. Several weeks 
later the surveyor general and the receiver general of North 
Carolina, in obedience to orders from the council, made reports 
and agreed as to the impracticability of the orders.* 

When the new instructions of 1774 reached the governor of 
Virginia that worthy responded in no uncertain terms. The 
new regulations, Dunmore informed Dartmouth, gave very great 
dissatisfaction to the Virginians, who had been used to take up the 
unsettled lands upon so much easier terms that he really believed 
none would be taken up on these; and that the only effect that the 
new instructions could have would be to prevent the governor 
from passing grants. He again urged that there were in Virginia 
as in the other colonies people who would not hesitate at occupy- 
ing the parts that pleased them without any formalities, especially 
as by the restrictions on this government they had been so long 
in the habit of observing none in this particular. He declared 
that it would be most for the advantage of the crown that the 
old system should be restored. This would have the good effect 
of increasing and securing the quit-rents, of which otherwise he 
feared his Majesty would be defrauded as the purchase money 
now required would be “eluded.’’?* 

It was only a few days after Dunmore wrote this letter that he 
dissolved the Virginia Assembly and that the historic gathering 
took place in the Apollo room of the Williamsburg tavern, by 
which there was proposed a general congress of the colonies, and 
from which also came the call for a provincial convention to be 
held at Williamburg on August 1. The further progress of the 
Revolutionary movement in Virginia, and the course of the 
delegates which the colony sent to Philadelphia, it is not our task 


*8 Martin to Dartmouth, May 5, 1774, March 10, 1775, N. C. C. R., TX, 989 ff., 
1159; Rutherford to Martin, July 26, 1774, ibid., 1021; Palmer to Martin, July 26, 
1774, ibid., 1020. 

** Dunmore to Dartmouth, May 16, 1774, C. O. 5, 1352, Library of Congress. 
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to trace. We have to remark, however, that these proceedings 
did not bring about any formal breach with the governor, who 
on the contrary soon won a transient popularity through his 
punishment of the western Indians. More significant for our 
present purpose is the fact that Dunmore seems not to have taken 
any steps to put the order of 1774 into effect in that western 
country where it might be tried out. According to the statement 
which Thomas Lewis later made to his friend William Preston, 
Dunmore had received the instructions before May 1774 (as we have 
seen to be the case), for he had then told Lewis of them, and had 
‘made several judicious and diverting remarks on them. . . 
in short he seemed but little inclined to carry them into execution.’ 
Lewis said Dunmore had received further instructions to suspend 
the order: but as to this he was perhaps mistaken.?’ 

Whereas the royal officials, however much they attacked the 
new plan of 1774 on the ground of impracticability of execution or 
unwisdom of policy, had not ventured to question its legality, 
that is just what was undertaken by two Virginia planters, each 
in a way characteristic of the man. George Mason, in a petition 
to the governor and council, made what would seem to have been 
a test case. He asked for the laying out, in Fincastle County, 
of headrights which he had duly purchased, maintained that this 
was a right founded upon the ancient law and custom of Virginia, 
and argued that such right could not be taken away, as the king 
was bound by the action of his predecessor. Thomas Jefferson, 
on the other hand, in the paper which later became famous as the 
“Summary View’ went further, and after an antiquarian in- 
vestigation of the history of the origin of property in land in 
England, and with an appeal to ‘‘The nature and purpose of civil 
institutions,’’ undertook to prove that all the lands within the 
limits of any particular society were subject to their allotment 
only, which might be done by themselves collectively or by their 
legislature, to whom they might have delegated sovereign 
authority. ‘‘It is time,” Jefferson explained, “‘to lay this matter 


27Lewis to Preston, June 19, 1775, Papers of William Preston of the Draper 
Collection of Manuscripts, State Historical Society of Wisconsin (hereafter cited 


as Draper MSS.), 4 QQ., 20. 
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before his Majesty, and to declare that he has no right to grant 
lands of himself.’’28 

With protests like this and that of the committee of Darien, 
Georgia, which we have already noticed, and with inaction on the 
part of the governors, the new order might have been forgotten in 
the rapid progress of the Revolution along more important lines, 
had it not been for what took place, in the fall of 1774 and the 
spring of 1775, in the back country. To understand the way in 
which Richard Henderson, of North Carolina, was responsible for 
the first real—if ineffectual—effort to carry out the royal instruc- 
tions of 1774, we must for awhile turn our attention to another 
topic, the failure of the British administration of Indian affairs, 
in retrospect to the prevention of the unauthorized purchase of 
Indian lands by private persons. 


II 


To limit to a consideration of the royal orders and the reform 
in granting lands our study of the breakdown of the royal ad- 
ministration would be to leave out another essential phase of the 
matter. For back of the lands legally open to the operation of the 
land system old or new lay the Indian country, from which the 
white people were in theory excluded by the Proclamation of 1763 
and by repeated instructions to the governors, but which in fact 
was constantly yielding to the land hunger of the white man. 
The course of British policy with regard to Indian affairs has been 
outlined by Professor Alvord, and we shall make no attempt to 
consider the subject here except in regard to a single phase,—the 
effort to prevent private purchases of land from the Indians. 

As one reads the voluminous correspondence of John Stuart, 
superintendent of Indian affairs for the region south of the Ohio, 
with his superiors in England, with the colonial governors and 
military officers, and with his handful of subordinates in the vast 
southwest, one becomes convinced that here was a faithful servant 


28 Kate Mason Rowland, Life of George Mason, 1725-1792 (2 vols., New York, 
1892), I, 415 ff., and Thomas Jefferson’s Summary View of the Rights of British 
America (Williamsburg, 1774) in his Works (9 vols., Congress Edition. Washing- 
ton, 1853-1854), II. 
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of the crown who tried to do his duty, and equally that there was 
imposed upon him the performance of an impossible task.?° 

That the British Government was inconsistent in its own policy 
isclear. Just as the official support of the plans for the Vandalia 
colony implied a contradiction of the prohibition, by the Procla- 
mation of 1763, of settlement in the trans-Allegheny region, so 
the part of the Proclamation that forbade private purchases of 
land from the Indians was undermined through the acceptance by 
the government, from time to time, of purchases arranged as 
compensation for the indebtedness of Indians to white traders. 
In this way the “‘suffering traders’’ had secured lands at the time 
of the Fort Stanwix treaty:*° on this basis Stuart and Governor 
Wright of Georgia had negotiated the Treaty of Augusta, by 
which the ‘‘New Purchase’ was opened to settlement.*! In 
South Carolina, one Edward Wilkinson, a prominent trader who 
seems to have had the confidence of the authorities, pleaded for a 
similar concession: and Stuart, though successfully opposing 
action by Wilkinson as an individual, felt obliged to favor 
satisfying his claim through a regular negotiation.*? What 
wonder is it that enterprising persons tried to get the Indians in 
debt to them, to persuade some of the chiefs to sign away their 
land, and then hope to secure later some confirmation of the pur- 
chase? 

At times the direct negotiations of individuals with the Indians 
were not only without any authority but also with the employ- 
ment of fraud and deception. One of the worst of the instances 
of this was that with which Richard Pearis (or Paris) and his 
associate Hite were charged. In September, 1772, Stuart brought 


*® This is based on the reading of Stuart’s Correspondence, in C. O. 5, 74, 
Library of Congress. See, also, besides Alvord, passim; C. E. Carter, “‘British 
Policy towards the American Indians in the South, 1763-1768,’’ English Historical 
Review, XXXIII, 37 ff., and his “The Significance of the Military Office 
in America, 1763-1775,’’ American Historical Review, XXVIII, 475 ff. 

30 Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782 
(Cleveland, 1926), 265 ff. 

3t See note 12, above. 

2 Stuart to Dartmouth, January 8, 1773, C. O. 5, 74, Library of Congress. Also 
Petition of Edward Wilkinson, received March 8, 1773, A. and W. I., 228, South 
Carolina Transcripts, vol. 33. 
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before the governor and council of South Carolina, upon the 
basis of information received from his deputy Alexander Cameron, 
from Edward Wilkinson, and from one Thompson, described as 
“an eminent trader” in the Cherokee nation, formal charges 
against Pearis and Hite to the effect that they had been pur- 
chasing lands and holding congresses with the Indians without 
the authority or consent of government. The traders told a 
sordid story,—how Pearis had met with some of the lower town 
Cherokees and ‘‘Some part from Wattago (sic) in the middle 
settlements,’”’ how some of the Indians had come away, but the 
Terrapin, Eccooe, Chinesto of Wattago, the Bear of Estatoe and 
most of the young fellows of that town remained and were plied 
with liquor by Pearis until they agreed to give the two white men 
a tract supposed to be four, but actually measuring twelve, miles 
square. It is interesting to note that the traders denounced 
Pearis and Hite, and reported that the settlers near the boundary 
line were very much exasperated against them on the ground that 
“their assembling the Indians so often there is a great prejudice 
to them by killing their cattle and plundering their little plan- 
tations.” 

The remarkable thing about this case is that it was found 
possible to take some effective action. The attorney general, 
Simpson, to whom the council referred the matter, was of the 
opinion that it was undoubtedly a grave misdemeanour to con- 
vene the Indians under false pretenses of governmental authority; 
but that it would be more effective to prosecute them under a 
South Carolina law of 1739 which forbade persons who had no 
authority from the king or the governor to trade with the Indians 
for the sale of lands, and declared all such contracts void.** 
Under this Pearis and Hite were prosecuted, and later Stuart 
was able to recall that ‘the example which I made of some 
offenders by virtue of a particular law of this province has 


38 MS. Council Journal, South Carolina, 36, p. 174 ff., September 21, 26, 1772. 
(The date 1773 for the first of these entries in the Council Journal is an obvious 
slip of the clerk). Stuart to Dartmouth, January 8, 1773, C. O. 5, 74, Library of 
Congress. 
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effectually prevented any further attempt of that nature by any 
of our back settlers.’ 

But if in South Carolina the arm of the royal authority seemed 
to be still possessed of some vigor, in the back country of North 
Carolina this was not the case. In February, 1774, Stuart had 
notified Governor Martin of the encroachment of the white 
people on the Indian lands at Watauga, and April 25, with the 
assent of his council, Martin had issued a proclamation to the 
effect that such settlers should remove at once, or expect no 
protection from his Majesty’s government.** A few weeks before, 


3 Stuart to Dartmouth, January 3, 1775, C. O. 5, 76, Library of Congress. Some 
additional examples of irregularities in the matter of Indian lands may be cited. 
It had been intimated that Alexander Cameron, Stuart’s deputy among the Chero- 
kees, had not been guiltless of dealing with the Indians for land in violation of the 
instructions from England, but Stuart explained to Lord Dartmouth that the 
offer of the Cherokees to present Cameron with a certain piece of land about 
twelve miles square, for a son which Cameron had had by an Indian woman, had 
been reprehended by him and that Cameron had not taken possession. See 
Stuart to Dartmouth, January 8, 1773, C. O. 5, 74, Library of Congress. 

On January 3, 1775, Stuart reported to Dartmouth concerning the lease made 
in Georgia by a Mr. Bryan for a term of 99 years of land which he secured from 
seven or eight of the leading Creek Indians. This seems to have been a private 
deal negotiated during the Congress at Savannah. Upon Stuart’s upbraiding the 
Indians the principal chiefs berated those who had made the lease and these 
explained that the deed as they understood it only granted permission to keep 
cattle on a small piece of land. The deed was torn up, but Bryan intercepted the 
Indians on their way home, made them drunk, and got a new deed, whereupon 
Stuart directed Tait, his deputy, to take the matter in hand, and the scheme was 
dropped. See Stuart to Dartmouth, January 3, 1775, C. O. 5, 76, Library of Con- 
gress. This Jonathan Bryan became a thoroughly respected leader in Georgia; 
see C. C. Jones, Jr., History of Georgia (2 vols., Boston, 1883), II, 144-146. 

Sometimes the private acquisition of lands was not for a greedy purpose. In 
1772, for example, with the approval of the council of South Carolina, William 
Henry Drayton proposed, if permitted, to take for 21 years a lease of the lands of 
the Catawba Indians, reserving to them their cornfields, towns, and their liberty 
of hunting, and providing that each gunman should have annually from Drayton 
goods to the amount of one guinea. Drayton’s offer, it was stated, was to prevent 
illegal incursions upon the Catawba lands. Against this lease Stuart protested 
immediately and effectively, claiming that it would violate treaty promises, and 
that to authorize it was beyond the power of the governor and council. The board 
supported him. See MS. Council Journal, South Carolina, 36, p. 247; 37, p. 27: 
December 1, 1772; January 20, 1773. 

36 Stuart to Martin, February 22, 1774, N. C. C. R., [X, 325; Martin’s proclama- 
tion, ibid., 942. 
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Dunmore had urged Stuart to instruct Cameron to warn the 
Indians against this transaction: a fact of which he availed 
himself later when charged with conniving at another private 
purchase, that in the distant Illinois country.** But neither the 
fulminations of the governors nor the efforts of Cameron on the 
ground prevented the acquisition of the land in question, though 
the Wataugans, if tradition be true, adopted the device of making 
a lease rather than a purchase.*? 

Early in January, 1775, Stuart wrote at length to Lord Dart- 
mouth, complaining of this practice of getting titles to lands 
from particular Indians for presents or liquor and afterwards 
settling beyond the established boundary, as “‘very common’’ 
in North Carolina and Virginia, from which provinces “great 
settlements’ were thus made. He said that to support Martin’s 
proclamation he had sent repeated warnings, but without any 
effect: and he deplored the absence of any laws to prevent this 
evil in these provinces. ‘“‘Such purchases and settlements in 
right of them,’’ Stuart continued, “‘are perpetually productive of 
discontents with Indian nations and if not put a stop to must 
infallibly embroil us with them, for,’’ he added with wise dis- 
cernment, “they do not distinguish such irregularities of the back 
inhabitants from acts of government, especially as their repeated 
complaints do not obtain them redress.’”’ He pressed on Dart- 
mouth the need of a law to remedy “an evil common to all the 
provinces and which endangers the peace of them all:’’ to which 
Dartmouth a little later replied in full acquiescence as to the 
desirability of such a measure, but added significantly, ‘‘the 
present is not the time for introducing a general regulation by the 
only authority which is competent to give it effect in all the 
colonies.’’38 

This particular elaboration by Stuart of a well worn theme was 


% Dunmore to Stuart, April 5, 1774, inclosure in Dunmore to Dartmouth, 
December 24, 1774, C. O. 5, 1353, Library of Congress. 

37 John Haywood, The Civil and Political History of Tennessee, from its Earliest 
Settlement up to the Year 1796 (Exact reprint of the edition of 1823. Nashville, 
1891), 55. 

38 Stuart to Dartmouth, January 3, 1775, Dartmouth to Stuart, March 3, 
1775, C. O. 5, 76, Library of Congress. 
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due to the latest and, as the event was to prove, the most pre- 
tentious of all the attempts to secure for private individuals land 
from the Indians, in disregard of the established regulations. 
Of the mission of William Kennedy, sent to the Cherokee country 
in connection with a scheme which William Byrd, Patrick Henry 
and others had on foot in 1774, but which was abandoned by 
them, Stuart, one concludes, was not informed. But Stuart had 
received from Cameron, and now transmitted to Dartmouth, 
the first news of the visit to the Cherokee country of Richard 
Henderson and some of his associates.*® 

Stuart soon learned of the further progress of Henderson and 
of the purchase which was made at Sycamore Shoals for the 
Transylvania Company. Into a detailed narrative of the course 
of this well known enterprise of Richard Henderson, there is no 
necessity here to enter. Henderson was probably influenced, 
like many of other land speculators of these years, by the legal 
opinion ascribed to the British law-officers, Camden and Yorke, 
which, originally laid down with respect to the native princes in 
India, had been declared, in a private way, to be equally effective 
with regard to America. This opinion stated, in effect, that 
purchases made by individuals from the Indians gave a valid 
title to land without a royal grant.*° But that the example of 
Pearis added a practical complement to theoretical opinions is 
indicated by the remark made by Cameron in a letter to Stuart: 

“T am likewise informed that Mr. Henderson blames Mr. Pearis very much for 


giving up his claim to the land which he purchased from the Indians, and that no 
law existing can divest him of his purchase, and that the King’s proclamation 


3° Abstract of a letter of Alexander Cameron, 17 December, 1774, inclosure in 
Stuart to Dartmouth, January 3, 1775, C. O. 5, 76, Library of Congress. As to 
Kennedy, see William P. Palmer, ed., Calendar of Virginia State Papers and other 
manuscripts . . . preserved . . . at Richmond (11 vols., Richmond, 1875-1893), 
I, 288-289, 303-304. 

‘0 For the opinion see Alvord, op. cit., II, 200-201, and the same author’s 
Illinois-Ouabache Land Company Manuscripts (Chicago, 1915). Professor Hender- 
son’s statement in his Conquest of the Old Southwest (New York, 1920), 201, that 
“Judge Henderson applied to the highest judicial authorities in England’ ap- 
pears to be based on rather unconvincing evidence. 
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cannot debar any person from purchasing what land they think proper off [sic] 
the Indians.’’* 


When the news of Henderson’s purchase crossed the mountains, 
the Virginians at once raised the point that the country did not 
belong to the Cherokees tocede. George Mason wrote Washington 
to say that he had “‘always expected that the new fangled doctrine 
lately broach’d of the Crown’s having no title beyond the Alleghany 
Mountains ’til after the purchase at Fort Stanwix would produce 
a thousand other absurdities and squabbles.’”’ He expected now 
a “formal tryal’’ whether the Six Nations or the Cherokees had 
the legal right, and wondered what form this would take.” A 
similar denial of the ownership of the Cherokees was made by 
that official of the Virginia government who was nearest to 
them, William Preston, surveyor of Fincastle County, set off in 
1772 from Botetourt County. In course of time both Preston 
and Lord Dunmore himself, with a futility which, in the light of 
after events, adds an element of the ridiculous, solemnly addressed 
to Oconostota, the Little Carpenter, Judge Friend and the other 
Cherokee chiefs, scolding arguments as to the nullity of the sale, 
and commands that it should be repudiated.** 

External events had played into Henderson’s hands. The 
Virginians, in particular, had removed, through Lord Dunmore’s 
War, the danger, which otherwise would certainly have threat- 
ened any settlement in Kentucky, of the hostility of the western 


41 Cameron to Stuart, March 21, 1775, inclosure in Stuart to Dartmouth, March 
28, 1775, C. O. 5, 76, Library of Congress. 

42 Mason to Washington, March 9, 1775, in S. M. Hamilton, ed., Letters to Wash- 
ington, and Accompanying Papers, 1752-1775 (5 vols. Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America, Boston, 1898-1902), V, 133. 

48 Preston to Dunmore, January 23, 1775, inclosure in Dunmore to Dartmouth, 
February 7, 1775, C. O. 5, 1353, Library of Congress. Also Dunmore to the 
Cherokee chiefs, March 23, 1775, inclosure in Dunmore to Dartmouth, March 14, 
1775, C. O. 5, 1353, Library of Congress. Preston wrote Dunmore that he had 
transmitted the reply of the Indian chiefs to Dunmore’s letter, and gave items of 
news from the Cherokee country; against one paragraph in his retained copy of 
this letter Preston noted in the margin ‘‘This Paragraph I omitted in the copy 
sent down for sundry Reasons.’’ For this, see Preston to Dunmore, in Draper 
MSS., 4 QQ 18. Also Preston to the Cherokee chiefs, June, 1775, retained copy 
in Draper MSS., 4 QQ 17. 
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Indians; but they had not intended to do this for Richard 
Henderson. As George Mason wrote to Washington, “I think, 
considering this colony has expended abt £100,000 upon the 
defence of that country, that this is a pretty bold stroke of the 
gentlemen.’ Again, the difficulty with the Creeks, to which we 
referred above, had drawn the attention of the governors of South 
Carolina and Georgia, and more important, that of Stuart and 
his deputies, to the South. One more consideration may be 
added. It is difficult to suppose that a man of Henderson’s 
intelligence, or of his position, remained ignorant of the orders of 
1773 and 1774, or failed to see the advantage to his own bold 
scheme that would arise from the knowledge, first, that grants 
of land by the crown were to be stopped, and later that the terms 
for the acquisition of the crown lands were to be raised. This last 
must have been a powerful incentive in bringing to a head the 
plans which Henderson had been considering. It is to be re- 
marked that Henderson at first made the offer of lands in the west 
for nothing or for a low price the basis of his attempt to attract 
settlers: and it is equally significant that when the terms for the 
purchase of lands were later raised by the Transylvania Company, 
Henderson and his associates lost their control. 


As we suggested in the earlier part of this paper, Lord Dunmore, 
heartily in sympathy with the desire of the Virginians to expand 
their colony into the west, had tried to persuade the British 
government of the folly of restraining this expansion by legal 
limitations which would only lead to unlawful and uncontrolled 
occupation of the restricted territory. But Lord Dartmouth 
censured Dunmore for his lack of support of the ministerial 
position and forbade any action on the part of the governor which 
might interfere with the plan of the proposed Vandalia colony 
on the Ohio. This prohibition Dunmore technically observed; 


44 Mason to Washington, March 9, 1775, in S. M. Hamilton, ed., Letters to Wash- 
ington, and Accompanying Papers, 1752-1775 (5 vols. Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America, Boston, 1898-1902), V, 133. 
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he was able to say later that he had granted lands under the 
Proclamation of 1763 to only ten persons. But he permitted the 
council of Virginia to authorize surveys for the officers and 
soldiers under the Proclamation, and let the Virginia surveyors 
proceed to the Kentucky region until it was necessary to call 
them back, in 1774, because of the danger from the Indians. 
The story of the surveying of 1773 and 1774 and of the attitude 
thereto of the governor, the council, the county surveyors and 
such great land speculators as Washington and Thomas Walker 
is an important chapter of the history of this period, but it is not 
necessary to our narrative prior to the coming to Virginia of the 
news of Richard Henderson’s purchase.“ 

When George Washington, at this very time busily engaged in 
the effort to increase his already great holdings of western lands, 
received from Preston direct information of the purchase made at 
the Watauga, he wrote: 


“It is only very recently that I have come to the knowledge of Henderson’s 
purchase of the Cherokee Indians. There is something in that affair which I 
neither understand, nor like, and wish I may not have cause to dislike it worse as 
the mistery unfolds. Colo. Christian will inform you of the only notice taken of 
the Proclamation (issued by Lord Dunmore) in this Convention, as well as the 
other proceedings of this meeting, and renders a recital of them, therefore, from 
me unnecessary.’’*¢ 


The proclamation of Lord Dunmore, to which Colonel Wash- 
ington thus referred, we must now examine carefully, for by it 
the royal order of 1774 came at last to the only place where it 
might have been put into real operation, the frontier. Ina letter 
dated March 10, 1775, Preston had written to the governor 


“Tt has been said that your Lordship intended to have those lands [in the 
region of Henderson’s purchase] surveyed and sold for the crown at a reasonable 
price. If so I can think of no step so effectual to settle that country, as the Vir- 
ginians at least, and perhaps many of the Carolinians would rather purchase even 
at a higher price from the crown and be assured of a good title than run any risque 
under the Carolina company.”’ 


46 Dunmore’s correspondence with Lord Dartmouth is in C. O. 5, 1351-3, Li- 


brary of Congress. 
46 Washington to [Preston], March 27, 1775, Washington MSS., Library of 


Congress. 
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As the company, Preston added, had declared they would not 
suffer any land to be surveyed below the Kentucky, it might take 
an armed force to accomplish this end. If the governor inclined 
to dispose of this land in this or any other manner, Freston said 
he would cheerfully wait for his fees until money should be raised 
at the sales.‘7 Whether this letter determined Dunmore’s course 
cannot be stated, but on March 21 the Governor issued the procla- 
mation to which Washington referred in the letter quoted above. 

In this proclamation Dunmore recited the enlargement of the 
boundary of Virginia by the survey of Colonel Donelson, and 
informed the Virginians of the new system of granting lands set 
forth in the order of 1774. Then, adverting to the news of 
Henderson’s pretended purchase, he instructed all officers, both 
civil and military to endeavor to thwart Henderson’s designs, and 
threatened Henderson and his associates with fine and imprison- 
ment if they did not heed his warning and give up possession of 
their lands.*® A few days later he reported his action to Dart- 
mouth, and by this time had occasion to bring to the Secretary’s 
attention something which he described as “of a nature entirely 
new.” The Convention, he said, had undertaken “to inquire 
whether his Majesty may, of right, advance the terms of granting 
lands in this colony,” had appointed a committee of lawyers to 
determine the matter and had recommended “‘all persons what- 
ever to forbear purchasing or accepting grants of land on the 
conditions before mentioned.’’*® The records of the convention 
show that this committee was composed of Patrick Henry, 
Richard Bland, Thomas Jefferson, Robert Carter Nicholas, and 
Edmund Pendleton, and that it was also instructed by the con- 
vention to report to the next general assembly or convention.*° 


47 Preston to Dunmore, March 10, 1775, in Reuben Gold Thwaites and Louise 
Phelps Kellogg, eds., The Revolution on the Upper Ohio (Madison, 1908), 4. 

48 American Archives, 4th s., II, 174. Governor Martin of North Carolina also, 
had issued, on February 19, 1775, a proclamation against ‘‘Richard Henderson 
and his Confederates.’’ Archibald Henderson, ‘‘Occupation of Kentucky,’’ 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, I, 351, citing North Carolina Gazette. On 
February 24, 1775, Martin informed Stuart of his action. 

*® Dunmore to Dartmouth, March 14, 1775, C. O. 5, 1353, Library of Congress. 

50 American Archives, 4ths., II, 171-172. Paul Leicester Ford included this reso- 
lution in his Writings of Thomas Jefferson (10 vols., New York, 1892-1899), I, 452- 
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This was the convention before which Patrick Henry pressed 
the arming of the colony and to which was addressed his famous 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” While the convention, 
having adopted Jefferson’s suggestion of the year before, was thus 
recommending disobedience, at least for a time, to the royal 
orders, Dunmore’s proclamation embodying those same orders 
was on its way to the frontier. As to the region in which Preston 
was to carry out the new plan the governor was rather indefinite. 
He authorised Preston to proceed in ‘‘any body of land” but 
modified this by confining the surveyor to ‘lands not already 
granted or disposed of’ and specifically insisted that “‘they be 
not any part of those petitioned for by Walpole and Company 
(commonly called the new government) nor beyond the line run 
by Colonel Donaldson.’”’ Dunmore informed Preston that he 
was not authorised to pay the surveyors for this service, and their 
fees therefore would depend on the sale of the lands.*! 

The convention reassembled June 1, meeting, strangely enough, 
as the House of Burgesses, at the bidding of the governor. Before 
this Lexington and Concord had begun hostilities in the east, and 


453, on the ground that a copy in Jefferson’s hand was in the Jefferson Papers, but 
Henry 8S. Randall, in his Life of Thomas Jefferson (3 vols., New York, 1858), I, 
163, says that Henry moved the resolution and was made chairman of the com- 
mittee. Randall called the proclamation “an unwarrantable attack on the re- 
sources of the colony, as well as an attempt to establish a subservient crown 
tenantry.’’ William Wirt Henry, in his Patrick Henry, Life, Correspondence and 
Speeches (3 vols., New York, 1891), I, 274-275, ascribes the presentation of the 
resolution to Henry. Edmund Randolph, in his MS. History of Virginia, II, 35, 
cited by P. L. Ford, op. cit., I, 452-453, footnote, wrote the following comment: 
“It was an innovation on the established usage of granting lands within the 
colony. Announced that revenue was to be hunted for in disregard of charters 
and ancient habits, and to be embraced in it (sic) minutest shapes. To attack 
this new hydra of precedent, a committee was appointed of Patrick Henry, Rich- 
ard Bland, Thomas Jefferson, Robert Carter Nicholas and Edmund Randolph 
(sic) to inquire . . . But this affair was lost in the subsequent events, . . .” 
In these accounts there are to be noted the following inaccuracies: (1) Jeffer- 
son’s draft, as cited by Ford, fixes the quit-rents at one penny, instead of a half 
penny per acre. (2) The text of the resolution has ‘‘afore mentioned”’ while the 
text in the American Archives has “‘before mentioned.’ (3) Randolph substi- 
tuted his own name for that of Pendleton. 
5t Dunmore to Preston, March 21, 1775, Draper MSS., 4 QQ 9. 
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in Virginia Dunmore, by the seizure of the powder at Williams- 
burg had engaged in his first brush with the colonists. Later, 
after the assembly had met, Dunmore had fled to a British vessel 
at Yorktown; the assembly after remonstrating with the governor, 
adjourned on June 24 until October,—never to meet again as the 
assembly.® 

While the assembly was still in session, Thomas Lewis, the 
surveyor of Augusta County, a firm friend of Preston, wrote to 
the latter a letter which throws some light on the silence of the 
assembly upon the two matters in which Preston was so deeply 
interested, the purchase of Richard Henderson and the surveying 
instructions of Governor Dunmore. Lewis gave as “‘the reason 
why the convention did not forbid the surveyors, etc.’’, the ex- 
planation that ‘‘the matter was new and sudain: the convention 
was not let into the whole secret: it appeared to me Henderson 
had his abettors there who were prepared for the part they were 
to take. ... .” He thought that Preston’s court, the court 
of Fincastle county, should have protested against the proclama- 
tion of Dunmore as well as against Henderson’s conduct, “‘that 
being the most pernicious of the two.” If Preston’s surveyors 
proceeded according to his instructions, what apology would 
Preston make to the governor for not making returns. Lewis 
suggested but one: ‘‘the dread of an injured and incensed popu- 
lace.’ The claims of the Loyal Company ‘“‘to which add the 
Walponian mentioned in your instruction’ would have afforded 
an excuse for delay. He highly approved Preston’s resolution to 
withhold the return of the surveys under various pretences. 
He would use his best endeavors, Lewis concluded, to remove the 
prejudice that might have taken place against Preston as “an 
incourager of this system.’’5* 

Lewis’s reference to the ‘‘prejudice’’ was no mere figure of 
speech. What had happened was that the county committee of 
Fincastle County,—one of those committees that played so large 
a part in the Revolutionary movement,—had turned against one 


52 Hamilton James Eckenrode, Revolution in Virginia (Boston, 1916), 53-55. 
53 Lewis to Preston, June 19, 1775, Draper MSS., 4 QQ 20. 
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of the strongest and most important of their county leaders. 
Preston learned of this through somewhat laconic letters from 
his associate William Christian, who told him of a petition which 
he, Christian, had been asked to present to the convention. 
Christian wrote that it was hinted that lands were being marked 
for private persons. He added the report that the people wished 
the surveying stopped altogether for a little time, except for the 
officers.** From his deputy, Floyd, Preston heard, about the 
same time, that the people on ‘‘Cantucky”’ would not suffer him 
to survey the lands under the proclamation, in consequence of 
letters from Christian and from Captain Russell.** Evidently, 
then, Dunmore’s orders, as well as Henderson’s activities, were 
agitating the men of the frontier. 

This correspondence makes perfectly clear the significance of 
what was happening in the Virginia convention, which had re- 
assembled July 17. To that body was presented, the very next 
day, the Fincastle petition, which complained of the surveys 
made in consequence of Dunmore’s proclamation and instruc- 
tions, as contrary to the “ancient usage of taking up lands” and 
as likely to be the occasion of much confusion and litigation. 
The same day was presented the memorial which Preston had 


% Christian to Preston, July 4, 12, 1775, Draper MSS., 4 QQ 23, 25. In reply to 
Christian, Preston wrote a long letter, complaining of the treatment accorded 
him, in that Christian had not taken adequate pains to notify him, in that the 
Committee had acted on the petition in his absence, and in that it was known 
to the committee that he, Preston, had no intention of returning any surveys 
without the consent of the convention, and that in fact not an acre had been sur- 
veyed. Christian knew himself, Preston said, that the letter which he, Christian, 
had written to Captain Russell would have fully stopped the business in case the 
surveyors had attempted such a thing. On the contrary, Preston continued, on 
the receipt of letters from Floyd he had written to Floyd to ‘“‘come in’’ and he had 
discharged him and the others from ‘‘stretching a chain under the proclamation.” 
He told Christian of the counter petition which he had sent to the convention. 
He denied utterly any connection with what had been hinted at as to marking 
lands for private adventurers. He repeated that no surveys would be made, as 
“before their directions can come to hand they will by Boon have my orders not 
to survey.”” He hoped the Fincastle petition might not be presented. Preston 
to Christian, August, 1775, Draper MSS., 4 QQ 32. 

55 William Madison to Preston, July, 1775, Draper MSS., 4 QQ 30. In this 
Madison summarized a letter from Floyd to Preston oi which he told Preston ‘‘I 
had the misfortune to get it burnt as I came home.” 
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sent toclear himself. As the convention of March, Preston said, 
had reached no determination on the instructions which Dunmore 
had sent him, he apprehended that these had been ‘‘tacitly 
allowed, to prevent disputes among the first settlers.’’ Therefore 
he had given directions to his assistants to survey a small district 
of land each, until the report of the committee of the late con- 
vention could be known. He had given the strongest assurance 
that no survey should be returned under these instructions but 
with the approbation of the House of Burgesses, yet he had been 
criticised. Nothing, he concluded, was further from his inten- 
tions, than to carry into execution any ministerial instructions 
contrary to the chartered rights or real interest of his country. 

Both the Fincastle petition and the memorial of Preston in 
defence of his course were referred to the committee which, as we 
have seen, had been appointed in March. That the matter was 
considered to be important is indicated by the fact that Pendleton, 
Harrison, Henry and Jefferson, who had been absent attending 
the Congress at Philadelphia were now added to this committee, 
which was further strengthened, a little later, by the addition to 


56 In a letter dated August 19, Thomas Lewis reported to Preston that the 
latter’s letters of July 8 and 13 had arrived ‘‘too late to be beforehand with the 
Fincastle Petition,’’ however they were both presented (to the convention) on 
the same day. “I showed your exculpatory letter to the leading members, no 
blame was laid or attempted to be charged on you.’’ Lewis to Preston, August 
19, 1775, Reuben Gold Thwaites and Louise Phelps Kellogg, eds., The Revolution 
on the Upper Ohio, 1775-1777 (Madison, 1908), 21, 22. 

Of the charges made against Preston we learn more from the letters which he 
received from his friend, the Reverend John Brown of Augusta County. “It has 
been reported here’”’ Brown wrote August 24, ‘‘that you were privy to letters sent 
to the Cherokees upon a pernicious design—that you are a Government man and 
consequently no friend to the contenent (sic)—your surveying agreeable to the 
Proclamation is taken for an evidence of it, that your committee has cast you and 
determined if you refuse to give up your surveying instruments when demanded, 
they will take you prisoner, these with some trifles more which are not worth 
while to mention.’’ But later Preston had the gratification of learning from the 
same friend that ‘‘the judgement of the committee was read publickly much to the 
satisfaction of your friends—indeed to all.’’ This referred to action that was 
taken by the committee of Fincastle County, completely vindicating Preston’s 
character. Brown to Preston, August 24, October 10, 1775, Draper MSS., 4 QQ 
31, 34. Preston received congratulatory letters from others, also. See, e.g., 
John Dickinson to Preston, December 16, 1775, and H. Mercer to Preston, Febru- 
ary 10, 1776, Draper MSS., 4 QQ 35, 36. 
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it of Mason, John Harvie, and R. H. Lee. For the committee, R. 
C. Nicholas reported to the convention the resolution that, 
until the committee of March should have made a report, ‘‘the 
recommendation then made, that all persons should forbear to 
purchase or accept grants of lands under the late instructions from 
the governour, be observed; and that in the mean time, all sur- 
veyors be and they are hereby directed to make no surveys under 
the said instructions, nor pay any regard to the said procla- 
mation.” This resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
convention, on August 15, 1775.” 

With this statement of the action of the convention of Virginia, 
our present study is brought to its close. As Professor Alvord 
reminded his readers, Thomas Jefferson, writing in the Declara- 
tion of Independence his charges against the king, included among 
the policies cited to show that the king had ‘“‘endeavoured to 
prevent the population of these States’’ that of “‘raising the con- 
ditions of new appropriations of lands.’’** One is curious to as- 
certain why, in the constitution of Virginia adopted only a few 
days before, the same indictment of the king omitted the phrase 
about the lands: and one is tempted to look further into the 
conflict between those who promoted and those who opposed, at 
this time, the interests of the Transylvania Company. But 
these inquiries would take us beyond the disintegration of the 
royal administration, and into the evolution of that of the state 
of Virginia. Briefly to summarize the results of our investigation, 
we found that, from the time of their first transmission to the 
royal governors, the orders of 1774 met with almost unanimous 
disapproval on the part of the provincial surveyors, who saw 
the impracticability of putting them into effect in the settled 
regions of their provinces. There was revealed, also the inability 
of the government to prevent unauthorized purchases from the 

57 American Archives, 4th s., III, 367-368, 377, 379, 381-382. 

58 Alvord, op. cit., II, 216. The pamphlet, An Answer to the Declaration of the 
American Congress (5th ed., New York, 1776) contains on page 43 and its footnote 
an attempt to defend the new plan, by comparing the conditions in the proprie- 
tary provinces, and by pointing to the rapid increase in the value of lands in 
America. Another pamphlet, Strictures upon the Declaration of the Congress at 


Philadelphia, in A Letter to a Noble Lord (London, 1776) is content with a flat 
assertion of the justice of the “further conditions.” 
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Indians, which predestined to failure any attempt to enforce in 
the back country a new and more severe system of granting the 
royal lands. Only in the Georgia “purchase” of 1773 was there 
attempted something like the new plan. In the development, in 
close sequence, of Richard Henderson’s audacious endeavor to 
appropriate to his own advantage the weakening of the royal 
authority over Indian affairs, and of Lord Dunmore’s desperate 
effort to stop this attempt by putting into effect the orders of 
1774, came the demonstration that royal instructions were no 
more to be obeyed than acts of Parliament. In 1775 Virginia 
resisted, both on its frontier, through the county committee of 
Fincastle and through the yet more remote settlers in the Ken- 
tucky country; and, at the capital, through the action of the 
convention. 

On March 22, 1775—the very day as it chanced after Dunmore’s 
proclamation—Edmund Burke, speaking in the House of Commons 
upon “Conciliation with America,” had said, with reference to 
the proposed checking of the growth of the population of America 
by stopping further grants of land: 

“But if you stopped your grants, what would be the conse- 
quence? The people would occupy without grants. They have 
already done so in many places. ... . Already they have 
topped the Appalachian Mountains.’’*? 

How truly Burke sensed the influence of the west in nullifying 
the ministerial plans of restriction this narrative of the doings 
of the men of Fincastle and of the leaders of the Virginia Con- 
vention has shown. 


59 Works of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke (Bohn’s Standard Library, 
London, 1886), I, 472-473. 

In bringing this paper to a close, the author takes the occasion to express his sense 
of obligation to the staffs of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Con- 
gress, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, the William L. Clements Library, the Georgia Department of Archives, 
the South Carolina Department of Archives, the Virginia State Library and, in 
addition to the individuals to whom acknowledgment has been made in the foot- 
notes, to Professor Archibald Henderson, with whom he has had interesting con- 
versation upon some of the points discussed in this article. Lastly it is his great 
pleasure to record his appreciation of the helpful work of his graduate students, 
through a period of many years. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY 


Thirty were present at the dinner and thirty-five at the twelfth 
annual business meeting of the Agricultural History Society at 
the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., on April 29, 1929. The 
society’s president, Solon J. Buck, presided. The nominating 
committee, consisting of Avery O. Craven (chairman), Rodney 
H. True, and L. C. Gray, having mailed ballots to members of 
the society, reported the following unanimously elected for 
1929-30: for president, E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga.; for vice-president, Rodney H. True, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; for secretary-treasurer, O. C. 
Stine, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
for elected members of the executive committee, Claribel R. 
Barnett, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and Arthur P. Whitaker, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The amendment to the constitution providing for the changing 
of the first sentence of Article IX which reads ‘‘Members shall pay 
the sum of two dollars annual dues payable in advance” to 
“Beginning with the calendar year 1930, members shall pay 
$3.00 as annual dues, payable in advance. Thereafter, change 
in dues shall be made at the discretion of the executive commit- 
tee,” having been submitted to the members as required by the 
constitution of the society, was reported passed. O. C. Stine, 
secretary-treasurer, explained that the change provided for in 
the first sentence of the amendment was imperative if the society 
was to continue publishing its journal. He also explained that 
the second sentence of the amendment was designed to give the 
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executive committee the power to fix rates for subscribing mem- 
berships, ete. 

The society’s permanent agricultural museum committee made 
its report. F. L. Lewton of the Smithsonian Institution ex- 
plained that the agricultural models salvaged and selected from 
the Patent Office collection of models several years ago, although 
still boxed, have been brought together in a single place at 
the National Museum. Herbert A. Kellar of the McCormick 
Agricultural Library in Chicago spoke of the plans for the 
agricultural section of the Rosenwald Museum, a detailed 
description by the director, Waldemar Kaempffert, having been 
printed in Agricultural History for October, 1928. Mr. Kellar 
urged the society and its members individually to make sug- 
gestions to help Mr. Kaempffert. 

The literary program consisted of two very interesting papers. 
Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of the Bureau of Entomology from 1894 
to 1928, read and enlarged on a paper on the History of Economic 
Entomology. Professor Solon J. Buck spoke on Some Mate- 
rials Available to Research Workers in Agricultural History. 
The editorial committee plans to publish these papers in Agri- 
cultural History. E. W. Allen, Chief of Office of Experiment 
Stations, spoke on the work of the late Dr. A. C. True, whose 
historical writings were briefly described in the News Notes and 
Comments section of the last number of Agricultural History. 

The society’s secretary-treasurer, O. C. Stine, spoke briefly 
on ways of increasing the funds of the society. He reported that 
the society had gained ninety-four new members since the last 
annual meeting and that although four lists of names were circu- 
larized during the year most of the new members had been gained 
through individuals already members bringing the work of the 
society to the attention of others. 

The auditing committee, consisting of C. R. Ball (chairman), 
F. L. Lewton, and Edmund C. Burnett, reported that it had 
audited and approved the report of the secretary-treasurer cover- 
ing the period from April 10, 1928 to April 15, 1929. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER’S STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND 
EXPENDITURES 


April 10, 1928-April 15, 1929 


Receipts 
Balance in checking account on April 10, 1928...................005. $236 .53 
Life memberships (Lyman Carrier and Rodney H. True) $100 each... 200.00 
Dues for 1929 from 144 288 .00 
Dues paid since April 10, 1928, for 1926, 1927, 1930, 1931 and 1932..... 28 .00 


Back numbers of Agricultural History and Agricultural History Society 
Papers purchased by new members; this does not include requests 


for 1928 issues as they are accounted for in dues................. 34.00 
Interest on note owned by the Society, paid on Aug. 31, 1928 and Feb. 

From E. E. Dale for additional reprints of his article................ 8.00 
From Rodney H. True for additional reprints of his article.......... 5.00 

$1,129.53 
Expenditures 
Printing and other expenses incidental to publishing Journal for 

Mimeographing and printing of notices, letter heads, list of publica- 


Stamps for mailing Agricultural History, circular letters to libraries 
and selected lists, programs, notices of meetings, dues, and all other 
correspondence including mailing of Agricultural History before 


2nd class mailing privilege was granted...................5.00005 64.00 
$992.65 
992.65 
Balance in checking $136.88 


Assets on April 15, 1929: 
$203 .57 
Balance in checking account, April 15, 1929..................+06+ . 
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PERSONAL 


At the session of the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association at Vincennes, Indiana, on April 25-27, 
1929, devoted to the Old South, E. Merton Coulter, professor 
of American history at the University of Georgia, read a paper 
entitled A Century of a Georgia Plantation, and W. Freeman Gal- 
pin, professor of American history at Syracuse University, one on 
The Embargo and the American Grain Trade. 


B. B. Chapman, instructor in history in Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, has written an interesting series of ar- 
ticles on the history of the college with which he is connected. 
Probably a great deal of the information on this school’s early 
history is typical of that of nearly all the land-grant colleges. 
These articles appeared originally in the Daily O’Collegian, the 
college paper, but at least some of them have been printed 
separately. 


O. C. Stine gave a talk on George Washington, Farmer at the 
noonday radio network program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on February 22. It is available as a mimeographed publica- 
tion from the Division of Economic Information, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MANUSCRIPT MATERIALS 


Since the 1880’s the library of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society has made a systematic collection of trade catalogs. 
The general interests of the society limit the collection to dealers 
in fruits, vegetables, and ornamental, woody and herbaceous 
plants that will grow in the climate of northeastern United States. 
The library has 17,169 items from 2,327 firms. Twenty-seven 
countries are represented. Since the centers of horticultural 
activity have for many years been in the British Isles, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Holland and the United States, catalogs 
from these countries make up the bulk of the sets. A detailed 
description of this collection is given by the librarian of the so- 
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ciety, Dorothy St. J. Manks, in Agricultural Library Notes for 
October-December, 1928. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST 


An extended conference with a well-articulated program on the 
history of the Trans-Mississippi West is to be held at Boulder, 
Colorado, under the auspices of the department of history of the 
University of Colorado on June 18 to June 21. The topics of par- 
ticular interest to readers of Agricultural History include the Prob- 
lem of Adequate Historical Collections, Solon J. Buck of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society; the Industrial Revolution and the Great 
Plains, W. P. Webb of the University of Texas; the Problems of 
an Adequate Agricultural Survey for a Western State, Joseph 
Schafer of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; Finance and 
the Frontier, Frederic L. Paxson of the University of Wisconsin; 
Geographic Influences, Carl Sauer of the University of California. 

One general session of formal papers is to be devoted to Western 
Missions; another to the West in American Literature. At the 
general session on Western Transportation, Leroy R. Hafen of the 
State Historical Society of Colorado will present a paper on 
Handeart Migration Across the Plains, and Louis Pelzer of the 
State University of Iowa, a paper on Trails of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Cattle Frontier. It has been announced that Professor 
F. J. Turner will preside at one of the meetings. Detailed in- 
formation may be secured from Professor James F. Willard of 
the University of Colorado. 


COMMENTS ON BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


The last two issues of Economic Geography contain a number 
of articles on agricultural geography of interest to readers of Agri- 
cultural History. The January number contains Land Resource 
Inventory in Michigan by Carleton P. Barnes, forest mapper of 
the Michigan Land Economic Survey, the seventh instalment of 
Oliver E. Baker’s Agricultural Regions of North America under 
the title The Middle Atlantic Trucking Region, and A Critical 
Situation in Two One-Crop Wheat Farming Districts in California 
by John Wesley Coulter, lecturer in geography at the University 
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of Hawaii. The April number contains the fourth instalment of 
Agricultural Regions of South America: by Clarence F. Jones, 
economic geographer at Clark University, The Potash Industry 
of Europe by Fred S. Mohme, geologist at the University of 
Illinois, The Sugar Industry of the British West Indies and British 
Guiana with Special Reference to Trinidad by C. Y. Shephard, 
professor of economics at Imperial College of Tropical Agricul- 
ture, Trinidad, and The Grape Industry of Spain and Portugal 
by W. O. and Elizabeth R. Blanchard. 


The little pamphlet by Henri Denaiffe entitled Essai d’Histori- 
que du Blé (Charleville, Typographie & Lithographie, P. Anciaux, 
1927) is an interesting summary. Bibliographical footnotes are 
included. 


The Musée Belge for July—October, 1928, contains an article, 
L’influence de la Premiére Guerre Punique sur l’ Economie Agraire 
de V'Italie, by R. Scalais. 


All students of Roman and Egyptian history will welcome 
M. I. Rostovtzeff’s article, Roman Exploitation of Egypt in the 
First Century A. D., in the May number of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic and Business History. 


Un Contratto Agrario Medievale che Risorge, by Ferucco Per- 
golesi in Rivista Internazionale di Scienze Sociali e Discipline 
Ausiliarie for July, 1928, is a study of the “partionaria,’’ a me- 
dieval contract by which a proprietor granted his uncultivated 
lands on condition of their being cultivated and promised to 
divide the land with the cultivator after a certain time. This 
medieval contract agrees fundamentally with a recent experi- 
ment in Novara, Sicily, and Francavilla. 


Students of agricultural history will be interested in Herman 
Clarence Nixon’s article entitled Precursors of Turner in the In- 
terpretation of the American Frontier in the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly for January. 
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Robert Sterling Yard’s Our Federal Lands; A Romance of 
American Development, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
includes several general chapters of interest to students of agri- 
cultural history. 


An article by 8. H. McCrory entitled Historical Notes on Land 
Drainage in the United States is in the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers for 1928. 


Sigmund von Frauendorfer’s Development, Methods, and Re- 
sults of Agricultural Research in the United States, as translated by 
A. M. Hannay, is in the Journal of Farm Economics for July, 
1928. This article is a brief history of agricultural economic 
research in the United States from 1849, when the federal govern- 
ment first began to gather statistics on the cost of producing farm 
products, to the present time. 


J. T. Horner’s article, The United States Governmental Activi- 
ties in the Field of Agricultural Economics prior to 1913, in the 
Journal of Farm Economies for October, 1928, is a historical sur- 
vey of governmental activity in agricultural economics prior to 
1913 under the following headings: statistics, economics of pro- 
duction, marketing, prices and price control, and marketing 
investigation. 


Apropos of Dr. A. C. True’s A History of Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work in the United States, 1785-1923 described in the last 
number of Agricultural History, the Experiment Station Record 
for April contains a long editorial of an historical nature entitled 
Agricultural Extension Work in the United States, 1785-1923. 


Charles B. Kuhlmann’s The Development of the Flour-Milling 
Industry in the United States, with Special Reference to the Industry 
in Minneapolis, a Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize essay, has just 
been published by Houghton Mifflin Company. It is a history of 
the flour-milling industry from the beginning in colonial times 
through the westward movement to the present day. 
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E. A. Stewart’s article, Mechanical Power in Agriculture, in 
Agricultural Engineering for November, 1928, contains consider- 
able historical material on the development of farm machines 
beginning with the plow in 1700. 


A very interesting study of Benjamin Franklin as an Evght- 
eenth Century Agricultural Leader by Earle D. Ross appeared in 
the Journal of Political Economy for February. It is the second 
of a series of studies of the agricultural interests and policies of 
great American public leaders which Professor Ross is making. 
His article, Roosevelt and Agriculture, appeared in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review for December, 1927. The article on 
Lincoln and Agriculture in this number of Agricultural History 
is another one of this series. 


Lewis J. Carey’s Franklin’s Economic Views, published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Company at Garden City, New York, 
contains a chapter on Franklin’s Services and Interest in the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture, Silk Culture and Botany. 


In New England Brings Some Ghosts Back to Life, an inter- 
esting article by Henry B. Stevens in the World’s Work for No- 
vember, 1928, the revolutionary changes which took place in 
New England agriculture during the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century and the recent awakening to contemporary op- 
portunities are considered. 


A study by Bruce L. Melvin on Rural Population of New York, 
1855 to 1925 has been issued by the New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station as Memoir 116. 


Rural Depopulation in Certain Tidewater and Piedmont Areas 
of Virginia, by Wilson Gee and John J. Corson, 3rd, has recently 
been published by the University of Virginia Institute for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences at University, Va., as Institute 
Monograph No. 3. 
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The January number of the William and Mary College Quar- 
terly Historical Magazine contains the first instalment of a 
Brief History of the Regulation and Taxation of Tobacco in England 
by Alfred Rive. 


Wallaces’ Farmer for February 22 contains an article entitled 
An Experimental Farm in Old Virginia by Mrs. Lewis Worthing- 
ton Smith. It is a popular account of Washington’s interest in 
agriculture. 


A second instalment of Twelve North Carolina Counties in 1810- 
1811 appears in the January number of the North Carolina His- 
torical Review. The nature of this series was indicated in the 
last issue of Agricultural History. 


James B. Duke: Master Builder, by John Wilber Jenkins, con- 
tains three chapters of interest to students of the history of to- 
bacco. The book is published by the Duke University Press. 


History of Cotton Coéperatives, by C. O. Moser, appears in 
the issues of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman for November 1, 
1928, through December 15, 1928. 


An article by T. J. Cauley of the University of Texas on 
Early Meat Packing Plants in Texas appears in the Southwestern 
Political and Social Science Quarterly for March. 


An article by W. C. Holden on West Texas Drouths in the South- 
western Historical Quarterly for October, 1928, is a study of the 
main obstacle to rapid development of West Texas. Chief em- 
phasis is placed on the conditions and problems resulting from 
the famous drouth of 1886, which lasted twenty-three months 
and affected thirty-seven counties. 


Lawrence Farlow’s History of the Farmers Elevator Movement 
in Illinois was published by the Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion of Illinois in 1928. 
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The winter number of the Michigan History Magazine con- 
tains an article by J. A. Russell, The Story of Michigan’s Marketing. 


W. H. Ebling’s Wisconsin Agriculture: A Statistical Allas, 
1926-1927 has been published at Madison, Wisconsin, as U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture and Wisconsin Dept. of Agriculture Crop 
Reporting Service Bulletin 90. 


The Wichita Grain Market, by A. E. Janzen, has been published 
by the Bureau of Business Research of the School of Business of 
the University of Kansas as number 8 of its series called Kansas 
Studies in Business. The development of the market, trading 
practices, terms, and rules, storage and milling facilities, and 
the market territory are considered. 


On the Corn Frontier by R. 8S. Dunham, a pamphlet published 
by the Northwest Experiment Station of the University of Min- 
nesota at Crookston as Special Bulletin no. 120, contains a num- 
ber of pages devoted to the early history of corn growing in the 
Northwest and a discussion of the methods used in adapting this 
grain to a northern climate. 


The Minneapolis Journal for November 11, 1928, includes a 
number of articles on A History of Northwest Grain Marketing, 
1881-1928. 


Besides a concise history of the Order of Patrons of Husbandry, 
Thomas C. Atkeson’s Outlines of Grange History, published by 
The National Farm News, Washington, D. C., includes the num- 
ber of members of the Grange, annually from 1874 to 1927, dates 
and places of meeting of the annual sessions, and lists of the vari- 
ous officers from the founding of the order. 


Efforts of the Grange in the Middle West to Control the Price of 
Farm Machinery, 1870-1880 by Arthur H. Hirsch, professor and 
head of the department of history at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
appears in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March. 
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The American Political Science Review for February includes 
an article on State Forestry Legislation, 1927-28 by Jennie 8S. Pey- 
ton of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Because of the significance of recent reforestation and conserva- 
tion legislation in the history of American agriculture the Minne- 
sota Reforestation Commission’s Report to House and Senate 
in November, 1928, is worthy of citation. The report includes 
the recommendations made for the revision of laws relating to 
forestry in Minnesota and also accounts of the Development of 
Forestry in the United States, and of Conservation in Minnesota. 


The Children’s Heritage: The Achievement of the Minnesota 
Trust Funds and How It Came About is the title of a pamphlet 
compiled by John Stone Pardee anc published by the Minnesota 
Arrowhead Association (Duluth, 1928,40p). It includes a series 
of brief sketches presenting the histories of the Minnesota public 
lands, land grants to the state, the school fund, the university 
endowment fund, the swamp land grant, timber proceeds and 
forest conservation, and iron ore royalties. Charts and graphic 
maps are included. 


An article by J. E. Lattimer entitled Canadian Farming Since 
Confederation appeared in the Journal of Farm Economics for 
July, 1927. 


D. L. Burn’s interesting study of Canada and the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws is contained in the third number of Cambridge His- 
torical Journal for 1928. 


Quit-rents in New Brunswick, an account of an unpopular tax 
levied in New Brunswick during the first third of the nineteenth 
century, by Joseph E. Howe, is included in the Report of the 
Canadian Historical Association for 1928. 

The same report includes Some Aspects of the Frontier in Cana- 
dian History by Walter Sage. It is a discussion of the applica- 
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bility to Canadian history of Professor F. J. Turner’s teaching in 
regard to the frontier. 


The Annual Transactions of the United Empire Loyalists’ 
Association of Canada for 1917-1926 contains an article, Land 
Grants in Upper Canada, by A. H. Young, which gives interest- 
ing information on the allotment of lands to Loyalists and their 
families and the abuses of the system. 


Moses W. Ware’s study of Land Speculation and the Mexican 
War was published in the Historical Outlook for November, 1928. 


Ernest Gruening’s excellent book, Mezico and its Heritage, 
published by the Century Company, includes a great deal of 
material on the agrarian reforms effected during the Mexican 
Revolution since 1910. 


J.H. Retinger’s Tierra Mexicana; The History of Land and Agri- 
culture in Ancient and Modern Mexico, published by Noel Douglas, 
38 Great Ormond Street, London, W. C. 1., contains chapters on 
the Wealth of Ancient Mexico; Land Tenure in Ancient Mexico; 
the Agrarian Policy of Mediaeval Spain; the Spanish Land Sys- 
tem in Mexico; the Decay of Agriculture under the Spaniards; 
the Agrarian Problems of the Mexican Republic up to the Revolu- 
tion of 1910; ‘‘Tierra y Libertad!’’—The Mexican Social Revolu- 
tion; Modern Solution of the Agrarian Problem; and Agrarian 
and Labour Movements. 


Indication of the contents of Frank Tannenbaum’s excellent 
book, The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, recently published by 
the Macmillan Company as one of the publications of the Insti- 
tute of Economics Investigations in Agricultural Economics is 
given by the titles of the chapters which are as follows: The 
development of the Mexican land system; Grouping and charac- 
ter of rural population; The organization of the free village; Size 
and distribution of the haciendas; Economic organization of the 
hacienda; Causes of the Revolution; The Revolution, 1910-1928; 
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The constitutional program; Land grants to villages; Criticism 
and amendment of the land grant legislation; Agrarian legisla- 
tion; Agricultural labor legislation; Influence of the Revolution 
upon land distribution, 1915-1926; Size and character of land 
ownership in contemporary Mexico; Foreign land holdings in 
Mexico in 1923; Revolutionary legislation of foreign landhold- 
ings; Changes in the rural community. 


Under the title Progress of a Negro Peasantry in the Edinburgh 
Review for January, Lord Olivier discusses the progress of agri- 
culture in Jamaica under negro peasantry. The article is based 
on seven reports ranging in date from 1865 to 1927. 


Statistics for the Study of British Carribbean Economic History, 
1763-1833, by Lowell Joseph Ragatz, has been published by the 
Bryan Edwards Press in London, Paul Pearlman in Washington, 
D. C., being the American distributor. It is designed to supple- 
ment Sir William Young’s The West-India Common-Place Book. 


The April number of the Geographical Review contains an 
article on Agricultural Adaptation in Bolivia by Eduardo Romecin. 


A History of Brazil Coffee Control, by Elizabeth Stoffregen, 
appeared in the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal for November, 


December, and January. 


A brief unsigned study of The Brazilian Coffee Valorization 
Plan appeared in Latin-America for October, 1928. 


Atilio Cornejo’s Origen de la Industria Azucarera Argentina 
in Revista Argentina de Ciencias Politicas for July 12, 1928, is 
largely a citation of evidence to prove that instead of having been 
established by Bishop Colombres in Tucumdan in 1821, the Ar- 
gentine sugar industry was established permanently in Salta about 
1760 by Don Juan Adridn Fernandez Cornejo, who introduced it 
from Peru. About one-third of the article is devoted to the in- 
dustry’s history since its introduction. 
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The Bulletin of the Pan American Union for November, 1928, 
contains an interesting article by L. E. Elliott on The Romance 
of Nitrate. It gives a brief history of the development of the 
nitrate deposits in Chile. 


A study of Jethro Tull and the ““New Husbandry’’ of the Eigh- 
teenth Century by T. H. Marshall appears in the Economic His- 
tory Journal for January, 1929. 


An article by N. W. Posthumus, professor of economic history 
at the University of Amsterdam and director of the Nederlandsch 
Economisch-Historisch Archief at The Hague, entitled The 
Tulip Mania in Holland in the Years 1636 and 1637, is included 
in the Journal of Economic and Business History for May, 1929. 


L’évolution des Industries Laitiéres dans les Alpes de Savoie 
depuis un Demi-Siécle is the title of an unsigned article in Alpes 
Economiques for October, 1928. 


Fritz Mueller’s Die Geschichtliche Entwicklung des Rheinischen 
Molkereigenossenschaftswesens von seinen Anfangen bis zum Kriege 
appears in the second number of Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbiicher 
for 1928. 


R. Ciasea’s Storia delle bonifiche del Regno di Napoli, pub- 
lished at Bari by Guis Laterza & Figli, is a contribution to the 
question of the inferiority of southern Italy as compared with the 
northern part of the kingdom. It describes the natural resources 
in agriculture through many centuries. 


In Tenure of Agricultural Land in Norway, published in the 
Journal of the Central Landowners’ Association for March, Paul 
Borgedal traces the development of land ownership in Norway 
from 1600 to the present. 


E. Cajander’s Geographische Ubersicht des Landbaus in Finn- 
land (Fennia, v. 47, no. 14, 1927. Helsingfors) is a result of a 
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number of years of careful investigation of crop distribution in 
Finland. The work has many maps and charts and a bibliogra- 
phy. A résumé of this book is given as an article in Erde und 
Wirtschaft for July, 1928. 


Leo Pasvolsky’s Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States, 
published by the Macmillan Company for the Institute of Eco- 
nomics of the Brookings Institution, is a study of the economic 
conditions of Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. Brief chapters on the agriculture of each of these 
countries are included. 


Willy-Rumer’s Die Agrarreformen der Donau-Staaten; Eine 
Agrarpolitische Untersuchung der Bodenreformen Osterreichs, Un- 
garns, der Tschechoslowakei, Bulgariens, Rumdniens und Siid- 
slaviens in den Jahren 1917-1926 (Innsbruck, Im Selbstverlag) 
is a study of the land reforms in the countries indicated in the 
title from 1917 to 1926. 


Alexandre Miller’s article, Considérations sur le Développement 
des Institutions Agraires de Ukraine au XVII* et au XVIII 
Siécle, is in the Revue Internationale de Sociologie for September 
and October, 1928. 


A sketch of the development of Russian agricultural economics 
and a statement of some of the economic thought growing out of 
two centuries of research and study is given by A. Tchayanov in 
his Agricultural Economics in Russia in the Journal of Farm 
Economics for October, 1928. 


Iku Okuda’s Das Verteilungssystem des Wald- und Oedlandes in 
Japan (Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1928) is a brief historical 
survey of the allotment of forest and waste land in Japan, to- 
gether with a consideration of the basis upon which the allotment 
is made and the accompanying conditions in different sections of 
the country. 
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The Early Shé and the Early Manor: A Comparative Study, 
by Kwan-Ichi Asakawa, assistant professor of Japanese civiliza- 
tion and lecturer on medieval European history at Yale Uni- 
versity, appears in the Journal of Economic and Business History 
for February. 


Dairying in New Zealand, by Otto Harris, in the Bulletin of 
the Geographical Society of Philadelphia for October, 1928, is a 
geographical study of New Zealand’s seven dairy districts. 
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